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CHAPTER V. 


“AND now, my dear, I shall expect you to make 
known to the county our entire satisfaction with the 
young gentlemah. Women havea way of manag- 
ing such things without making any stir about it. 
We have only to get the first people to call at-Lyle 
Hall, and the whole thing is settled,” said Sir Charles 
Worthey, with one of his genial smiles. 

Lady Worthey played with her teaspoon, for the 
noble pair were sitting over a late breakfast, and 
looked meditatively at the dainty china cup out of 
—_ teamed slowly the delicious aroma of Mo- 
cha. 

“Tam sure I am quite delighted with your account 
of him, Sir Charles, and I will do my very best. It 
does seem almost a miracle that there is such a 
change. Society was dreadfully scandalised, even 
that part of it which overlooks a great many scan- 
dalous things, but then, as you say, if only a few of 
the first people are ready to acknowledge the refor- 
mation, and ignore the past, that is all that is needed. 
Of course we shall call ourselves, promptly, and take 
Blanche and Helen, which F am sure is a pretty tho- 
rough proof of our confidence and good-will. Did 
you say he is as handsome as ever ?” 

And there was a latent uneasiness perceptible in 
her ladyship’s look and voice. ‘ 

“Why, yes, certainly, a great deal handsomer than 
ever. As—as—I can’t exactly express my meaning 
satisfactorily, but it is like looking upon those two 
statues of Bacchus and Apollo, there in the art gal- 
lery. You do not question for a moment which is 
the grander, higher uty. It is so with the pre- 
sent Lord Outhbert, and the one who was so sore & 





trial to me. _ Positively, I entirely lost sight of the 
two identities yesterday, and respected him as | 
heartily as if he had not made me so ashamed and | 
angry dozen times a month for over two years.” 


[THE TALISMAN. ] 


“ Dear, dear! what a plight it would be if heshould 
fall back into the old ways, if the reformation were 
not sincere,” pursued Lady Worthey, slowly sipping 
her coffee, “to think we should have coaxed people 
into receiving him, and have taken the girls there. 
Blanche is at such a susceptible age, and he so hand- 
some. I really do think, Sir Charles, it is best to be 
a little cautious.” 

“ Nonsense!” replied Sir Charles, vehemently. “ I 
tell you when you come to see him you will under- 
stand that the man has entirely changed his charac- 
ter. I won’t have any half-way recognition. He shall 
come here freely, and the girls shall accompany us, 
when we call this afternoon at Lyle Hall. A pretty 
endorsemeut it would be for me to go myself, but 
keep my danghters out of his way. No, no, my 
dear, I am going to trust Cuthbert implicity, and so 
will you, and all the rest of our discriminating world, 
when they come to see and know him. It is the hold- 
ing aloof that will pain and mortify him.” 

“Oh, but that can be managed. Now there's 
Lady Woodlawn’s famous pic-nic féte coming off 
next week. The thing is so unique, and novel, 
everybody that can get an invitation will be there. 
There couldn’t be a better opportunity for a general 
introduction. I will ride over there after I have 
seen Lord Cuthbert, and explain your wishes, and 
she will send a card of invitation at once, and Lord 
Henry will call promptly. And once there, if, as you 
say, he is so very much improved, why Lord Cuth- 
bert may begin on his own terms.” 

“That is an excellent plan, my love. I was sure 
you would see how it could be done. And Blanche 
and Helen must be pleasant and eable, and bring 
him into the best position ponatte, 1 foal anxious about 
the matter, because I have, somehow, been a little 
conscience-stricken, thinking there must have been 
some fault in my management, that the moment he 
escaped from it, he turned about, and reformed so 
besrar en» Besides, you know how solemnly I 
promised his father—poor fellow—to look after the 
boy. We must do our best to help him into an ho- 
nourable place, and to keep him there.” 

“If only Hester Lloyd could be induced to take 





up his cause,” observed Lady Worthey, moditatively, 
“there would not be a doubt about his success.” 

“Well, introduce him to her anew. I’m sure sho 
won't be ashamed of such a cavalier to gallant her 
about those lovely grounds of Woodlawn Park.” 

“ Ah, but one never knows how to approach Miss 
Lloyd familiarly. She is so exclusive, and fastidious, 
and looks down so upon common mortals. I should 
never dare to hint that I expected her to be kind to 
this reformed young fellow, who has been so noto- 
rious in evil ways. I should as soon think of asking 
her majesty to call at Lyle Hall, and set the county 
an example.” 

“She holds herself pretty high, I know.” 

“Indeed, she does, but I won’t say that society 
doesn’t endorse her estimate. She has only to favour 
any movement, and straightway it is the fashion and 
law for all the rest. It isn’t alone her beauty, either. 
There are other girls quite as handsome, not, per- 
haps, in her Zenobia style ; but there is not another 
one who reigns in such an’ imperious way, and 
receives such undisputed homage. Yes, if Hester 
Lloyd would only be gracious to Lord Cuthbert, you 
might be sure of all the rest of the county.” 

“Did she know him in the old times ?” 

“T was trying to think about that. I have a sort of 
vague idea that there was something or other be- 
tween them, but in what way has quite gone out 
of my head. You know you wouldn’t have him here, 
while the girls were out of school.” 

“ Well, we will coax Miss Lloyd to be amiable, if 
such a thing is possible. And we will go over to 
Lyle Hall this afternoon, and you will understand 
how to manage the rest.” 

“Then I shall tell Blanche and Helen to be ready 
also?” questioned the prudent mother, still with 
hardly concealed reluctance. 

“ Of course. Do you think I can expect other young 
ladies to be friendly with him, if 1 keep my own 
daughters away ?” 

And Lady Worthey saw that there was no appeal 
fromthe decree, for when he once made up his mind, 
Sir Charles was hard to move. * 

These daughters, two kind-hearted, rather pretty, 
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their mother’s reluctance or misgivings.. They were 
full of eager curiosity and lively interest, none the 
less, be it confessed, for the previous ill name and 
holy indignation with which the young lord had been 
recarded. They had keen, alert eyes when the great 
curved doors of the Lyle drawing-room were un- 
closed, and admitted their youthful lord to the 
audience of his visitors, and had the advantage of a 
careful reconnvoissance, while their father was shak- 
ing bands warmly, and presenting Lady Lyle. 

“Isn’t he splendid?” whispered Blanche, under 
cover of her half-furled sunshade, to which Helen re- 
sponded with a warning shake of the hand, but an 
emphatic endorsement of the eyes. 

“And here are the girls, Cuthbert,” pursued Sir 
Charles, in the most unconstrained toneof voice. “1 
may as well introduce them, for the’ change from 
schoolgirl to young lady is about as much of a trans- 
formation as from grub to butterfly. This is Blanche, 
and this is Helen. They'll soon make you acquainted 
again with the young people.” 

The graceful young gentleman, handsome, easy, 
and well-bred beyond their wildestexpectation, sat 
down beside them, and entered into conversation. At 
first there was a just perceptible restraint and ner- 
vousness in his manner, but it soom vanished, and 
the hearts of all were won by his eager and cordial. 
invitation to waive the formality of the occasion, and 
remain with him to luncheon. 

Sir Charles covertly smiled at his wife's eager as- 
sent, and gave her a little playful reminder of her 
anxious solicitude for the susceptible Blanche, when 
she seconded Lord Cuthbert’s proposal to bring 
down his trunk of curiosities, gathered during his 
travels, and have them unpacked for-exhibition. 

* But I didn’t know he was transformed into such 
an exceedingly elegant and gentlemanly person. I 
an greatly pleased with him,” returned slie, in a 
low aside. 

So were the young ladies. And one of the ser- 
vants, who had been called to bring down the trunk, 
went back to the lower hall with the intelligence 
that his lordship was looking brighter and happier 
than he had done since his return. 3 

He was certainly a remarkably entertaining host, 
and told them, im the most charming style, anecdote 
after anecdote concerning the different articles ob- 
tained in varying fashion ; this onedromr passingyea~ 
ravan in the wide burning wastes ofthe: Great De~ 
sert; that one of a snow-turbaned boatman on the 
sacred Ganges. Here from a Damascus beggar, 
there from the dingy den of an Egyptian dealer, 
who was almost as leathery and dried up as his 
muhimiées. 

“Oh, how you must have enjoyed yourself,” ex- 
claimed the volatile, impulsive Blanche. “ Why, 
Lord Cuthbert, I never saw anybody before who was 
vot stupid and tiresome in recounting his foreign ex- 
periences. But you are so delightfully entertaining, 
1 could listen all day. You must describe everything 


! 
and very natural young ladies, by no means shared | | 
| to Woodlawn Park at once. 


| ness, and disperse your scruples.” 





to us, even to Paris, and the Alps, and Geneva, with | 


its lovely lake.” 


‘here had been a bright smile on his face, an arch | 


look in his eyes, but something in this speech of 
hers dispelled them. The light and colour seemed to 
fade out, and leave him grave and pale. He cast 
down his eyes a moment, and busied himself in 
screwing together a quaint Chinese box in the form 
of an elaborately carved temple. Whew helooked up, 
he said, almost abruptly; 

“No, I was not lappy; do not think it. Ihad too 
many bitter, humiliating truths to confront. L tought 
too flerce a batt!e—I struggled against too strong 
and overwhelming a tide. Heavensave you all from 
being as wretched and miserable as I was, onall those 
solitary journeyings.” 

“But you came forth victorious; you conquered 
nobly, my lad,” said Sir Charles, eagerly. 

Lady Worthey was wiping her eyes. The two young 
ladies looked as if they were both just ready to weep. 

“ Yes, yes, my lud, you conquered. Iam as proud 
of you, nay, more proud than if there had never been 
occasion for the battle,” continued the kind-hearted 
baronet ; “ pray, let us leave bygones alone.” 

“ With all my heart,” responded Lord Cuthbert, 
the grave cloud fading a little from his forehead. 

“ And now, then, we must really take leave. Re- 
member we are to seve you at any and all times. You 
are to make yourself quite at home with us, Lord 
Cuthbert. We shall claim the privilege of being 
among your best friends.” 

‘lis was from Lady Worthey. Lord Cuthbert 
thanked her with a little tremor in his voice, which 
made him none the less, pleasing in her eyes. Then 
he aceompanied the whole party to the very steps of 
their carriage, and waved his hand in a final adieu as 
they passed throuyh the avenue entrance. 

“Really, I was not at all prepared to find such a 
change,” said Lady Worthey, drawing a long breath. 
“ Lord Cuthbert is a remarkably superior person. J 





| sure, the living tide surging past along the pave- 


think, my dear, I shall drop the gils, and rids over! ments, But; for any special interest or purpose of 


“Just as you please, my love. I suppose you 
acknowledge that I was right in saying that an in- 
terview with his lordship would dispel your uneasi- 


Her ladyship was too enthusiastic to demur at this 
little triumphing on the part of ler liege lord. 

“Oh, mamma, if *you are going to Woodlawn, I’m 
sure I wish you'd hint to Lady Emilia that Lord 
Cuthbert would make her féte a perfect success. Only 
think, Nell, how we should enjoy the attendance of 
a companion so distingué. There is no one can com- 
pare with him. He would reign the prince, par ex- 
cellence, as Miss Lloyd holds the queen’s sceptre,” 
exclaimed Miss Blanche, glibly. 

“ Does it seem as if it could be Lord Cuthbert Lyle 
you are talking about ?” commented the more reflec- 
tive Helen. 

Lady Worthey made her visit, and gave such a 
glowing account of the newly-returaed master of Lyle 
Hall, that her ladyship of Woodlawn, who had three 
marriageable daughters, lost not an instant’s delay 
in despatching her hysband to make the courteous 
call of ceremony, and her servant to leave the per- 
fumed ¢ard of invitation to the /ée. 

Lord Cuthbert had just written a short note, sealed 
it, and laid it upon a neat package which he had tied. 
up with his own hands, when Henry Wood- 
Inwn’s card was broughtintohim. He delayed long 
enough to summon a footman, andigive him the most 


emphatic charges concerning the safe delivery off) 
this package, before auy attention to his} 


visitor. The note was very 


had cost him.a great deal of effort, and three or four}; 


drafts of the commencefhent were scattered on him! 
writin whith he tore into shreds before the 
left the yoom, Avery simple note—only these few 


lines: 


the honour and favour of aceepting these few tokens®) 


h.; own it seemed to the puezled observers he might 
as well have been a wooden automaton. 

“ Unless,” qnoth Tim, the barber, “ it be about his 
whiskers and moustache. He has been down three 
times into my room for a lotion to help the growth 
of the hair. And I mind that the moustache will 
almost curl now. It's queer, seeing that he came 
from outlandish parts, he shouldn't have had a better 
length of hair. That be the foreign style, you know. 
Ido wish I could make out what he is, whether 
French, German, or English. I wish Charles would 
bring him a dish of frogs, and some sourkraut. 
Mebbe you could tell then. But do you suppose he 
is going on living here, and never going about to see 
the London sights? He is the closest-mouthed chap 
as has been here since my pole has been up.” 

“ That's kerrect,” responded Charles, the waiter, 
with appropriate emphasis. 

Quite undisturbed by this little ferment of curio- 
sity among the servants of the hotel, the guest pur- 
sued his even line of conduct for a week and more, 
remaining quiet aud secluded in his room the greater 
part of the day, but coming forth with evident zest 
to his meals, and morning and evening strolling nou- 
chalently into the reading-room or the public parlour. 

A well-looking man he was, who might pass iu a 
crowd without uttracting attention either way as 
pane plein or handsomes Of middle age apparently, 
andthe only thing e- striking about hin a 
hom cen std which gave oue the impression of hie 

d arms: But he carried them skil- 

of natwwal: grace that saved them 
rous,eud which was in keeping 
‘nonchalant expression of 

h looked out from under 

h a bold steadiness which 

} The features ‘had a Jewish 
| cast, the nese aquiline, the mouth hardly distinguish- 


“ Will Mis. and Miss Cartwright inv fw oko under the thick moustache, exeept when he 


and mementos of foreign travel, not for my own un- 
worthy sake, but in memory of the-son and: brother, ’ 
who so often spoke to me of the silver'ornaments he: 
should hunt up at Smyrna for hiedear little sister; ' 
and the soft shaw? which must beef justsuch dowe~ 
shades to please his mother's. and that. 
little trinket whieh he had 
wher home K 


presentation 
wishes'so well, D have taiaie's melancholy pleasure 
in doing my best to ful thems I beg yow will re- 
ceive them as still coming froméliiathmengh, 
“ Yours ever to command, 
“CuTHBERT LYLE.” 

A great effort indeed had this simple letter cost 
him. He read and re-read it, sighing bitterly all the 
while, and as the gervant took up the package in his 
arms his eyes followed it wistfully. 

But his visitor was waiting, avd, brushing his hand 
across his forehead, as if that movement would also 
dispel the troubled thoughts which haunted him, he 
went down to meet him. 


He was really pleased at the prospect of attending 
the féte, and said so gracefully, and Lady Woodlawn 
presently received as glowing an account from her 
husband as the enthusiastic Lady Worthey had given. 

Cuthbert, Lord of Lyle, was therefore ushered 
auspiciously into this aristocratic circle from which 
his wild conduct had hitherto debarred him. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE was a new arrival at. Claridge’s Hotel, 
Brook Street, whose rather unusual line of con- 
duct had aroused the curiosity, not alone of mine 
host, but of the whole army of supernumaries be- 
neath him. He hadarrived with but a small amount 
of luggage, on the train from Dover, and: his: port- 
manteau gave evidence to such eyes as chose to in- 
spect, that the French packet had brought him tothe 
English shore. He registered his name simply as 
U. Lubin, giving no hint of nationality or destina- 
tion. His general deportment and appearance gave 
the impression of gentlemanly habits. The butler 
called the attentiun of the waiters to his hands, 
which, though large, and rather bony, were white 
and delicate, like those of one unused to. manual-la- 
bour; and to the little fiager of the right, where 
thero.was a massive ring, with an onyx stone, cut 
into a singular seal, not unlike a coat of arms. They 
waited impatiently the first few days for some sign 
of the gentleman’s antecedents, or business in Lon- | 
don. Where were his friends? Why did none of 
them call upon him? Why did he visit none of 
them? For visitors he had none, and for the first 
week he never left the apartments he had secured, 
except for his meals, which to be sure he seemed to 
enjoy with thorough satisfaction. He looked at the 
papers with interest, oftentimes strolled to the upper 
promenade balcony, and watched, with evident plea- 


3 at whicli-tiies you had a glimpse of very 
Calerakatl and somewhat wolfish-looking teeth. 
, The beard was not very long, but waetrained with 
| careful attention to fall in a pointed Weve on either 
side-the chin, and evidently, asthe barber had disco- 
P lerly cared for, and coaxed ‘tothe most rapid 
growth. Every: , gentleman 
retired into his: the cham- 
bermaid: tried: the door she found 4t locked and 
) bolted:. Site confessed to. onerof the other servants 
that shelidtened a moment or she could 
hear was a rustling (amd crackling, as®of folded or 
unfolded paperss*and ence the scratching of a pen. 
She had slipped away, filled with wild fancies of 
counterfeiter or forger ; but the gentleman came forth 
presently, looking so cool and unconcerned, that she 
grew quite ashamed of her romantic theory, and 
dropped it speedily. 1 

There came a little ripple of excitement whén, on 
the tenth day, this U. Lubin, whether Monsivur, 
Signor, Herr, or plain Mr., emerged from his retire- 
ment, called for a carriage and a London Register ou: 
Directory, and there were numberless errands from 
all sorts of domestics into the reading-room to sce 
the tall gentleman, with his hat on, standing there 
by the table, with one gloved finger passing slowly 
along the pages of the directory. - 

“Tm hanged if I don’t find out.what he’s after!" 
whispered one of the footmen, and manosuvred to ap- 
proach within spying distance. 

He had only his Jabour for his pains, for justias he 
was aware that the page was lettered L., the book 
was closed aud the gentleman walked slowly out to 
the waiting carriage. 

“ Leadenhall-street,” said U. Lubin, @revely 
without the slightest rufile of excitement in his tone 
“T have a little business at Lloyd's, the produce mer- 
chant’s.” 

And before the massive stone building. whic!: 
towered upward towards the sky, and left the pave- 
ment below in a perpetual shadow, the - coacl> 
presently left him. It was at the full time-of business. 
and the streets were thronged witb busy, preoceup)ie:!- 
louking men, of all ages and conditions. 

Lubin glanced wp at the name so long ant 
thoroughly honoured in the metropolis: “ Lawrence 
Lloyd, produce merchant and shipper.” 

“No Co. Lawrence Lloyd only,” thought Lubiu. 
but did not let the thought find expression in audible 
speech. “ Well, go much the better. There will be 
but one to confront and convince; but one possil)ly 
tw fight, if it comes to fighting !” 

And he walked leisurely up the flight of stone 
steps into the wide vestibule, He pushed the 
green baize inner door, and found himself in « 
large, high room, filled with desks and: tables, 
with two sides taken up by massive safes aud 
drawers. And althongh there was so much going 
on, it was as. quict and orderly as a schuvolroom. 
Clerks moved as noiselessty as their pens, and spoke 





in subdued voices. Cheques were passed out, letters 
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of credit acknowledged, enormous sums passed pack- : 
ward and forward, but all in such a silent, matter-of- 
fact way, it was hard to realise the grandeur and 


extent of the daily operations. 

A gray-haired ‘clerk, seeing the stranger glancing 
inquiringly over the room, came forward to’ meet 
hi 


im. 

“Mr. Lloyd?” questioned Lubin. 

“No, sir, oh, no, sir,” repeated the gray-haired 
clerk, almost abashed at the great honour imputed to 
him. 

. I wish to speak with Mr. Lloyd, on private busi- 
ness !” 

“You are sure it is nothing we can attend to at the 
desks? Mr. Lloyd does not like to be troubled with 
small matters. cuse me, sir, but he is very par- 
ticular. Mr. Evans, the head man, attends toalmost 
re 

“Itis private business. I wish to see Mr. Lloyd 
= i if he sends me back to the clerks, well and 


“Yes, sir, yes, 
to be very ‘ 
And bowing very obsequiously again, the man led 
him across the tesselated floor towards another and 
. inner door, which he pushed open with the same 
ease and silence which characterised all the move- 
ments there. One man was at the desk ; but it was 
not the great merchant, for the guide looked still 
farther to a vacant arm-chair. 

“Mr. Lloyd out, Evans? 
wishes to speak with him.” 

“Mr. Lloyd has gone home. He won't be in again, 
until eleven to-morrow,” said Evans, pausing just 
long enough to glance scrutinisingly at the stranger, 
and then falling back to his work, 

“But I wish to speak with him on private busi- 
ness,” said Lubin, com ly. 

“Can't help it. Eleven to-morrow,” 
laconic rejoinder. 

“TI rather think I shall find a way to help it,” ob- 
served Lubin, nettled by the man’s indifference. And 
now the quiet face woke up, and a quick spark be- 
ginning in the pupil, but spreading over the whole 
iris, transformed the whole expression of the gray 
eye, and made it a fit accompanying feature for the 
cruel, wolfish mouth, whose upper lip had drawn up, 
away from the small, pointed teeth, whose whiteness 
had somehow such an unpleasant effect. 

The gray-haired clerk, and Evans, the head clerk, 
stared, amazed at the man’s audacity, when he pro- 
ceeded : 

“T'll thank you to give me his private address. I 
choose to speak to Mr. Lloyd before to-night about 
my business, which is moreover as much his busi- 
hess as Mine.” 

“He does not leave for Kensington usually before 
dark. But I warn you no one before has had the 
temerity to intrude upon hie private hours, or his 
home, with business matters,” answered Evans. 

Lubin laughed lightly. 

“I will take the responsibility upon my own 
shoulders. You may be certain that I shall have 
speech with Mr. Lloyd to-day.” 

And two hours after the footman, in the Lloyd 
blue and silver, was showing him into his master’s 
library, a noble apartment with oriel windows set in 
stained glass, whose purple tints streamed warmly 
over the white busts which crowned every carved 
bracket, and tall bookcase, and were set here and 
there on desk and table, and quaintly-carved shelf. 
The floor of the wide, long room was composed of 
mosaic of various coloured marble, whose polished 
surface was relieved from a cold appearance by the 
richly coloured velvet rugs scattered before the 
writing-tables and chairs. Two sides: of the room 
were filled, to the stuccowork of the ceiling, with a 
solid wall of books. A few pictures, masterpieces, 
were hung within easy view of the great velvet 
arm-chair at the centra] writing-table, and as I said 
before, statuary and busts were placed everywhere 
that places could be found for them. All this the 
visitor took in by one swift glance while he was ad- 
vancing towards the central figure which stood with 
his face turned towards him expectantly. 

A finer, nobler specimen of an English gentleman 
you could not find throughout the United Kingdom 
than this same Lawrence Lloyd; handsomer, with his 
gray hair, and sixty years, than half the young 
fellows of one-and-twenty. His figure was tall, but 

portly, he carried his head grandly erect, and his 
tull, dark eye had still as much keenness and fire as 
in his youthful days. The broad, high forehead was 


sir, excuse me, but we are obliged 
cular. ” 


Here’s a gentleman 


was Evan’s 








‘mooth and fair, his complexion clear, and the full, 
placid lips had almost a girl’s rosy freshness of tint. 
vust now the face expressed only the most benign ! 
tnd genial good will. Some visitor he believed had | 
come for a friendly call; but as his eyes glanced over ' 
the iutruder’s face, and recognised nothing familiar | 
prema his proud features seemed to grow could and 
rn 


* You wish to speak with me?” he interrogated, 
a growing hauteur chilling his voice, “you have a 
letter of introduction probably ” 

“No, or rather yes,” returned Lubin, by no means 
abashed. “I went to your business-house, and not 
finding, yon, I came here. I have a little matter 
with you.” 

The benign lips had dred their easy smile, and 
were compressed firmly, the noble head rose to a 
more stately poise, the eyes flashed, and gave a hint 
of the overwhelming displeasure which « single look 
of tlfe great merchant had power to inflict. 

“It was unpardonably stupid of them to allow you 
tocome. It is a fixed rule of mine, from which I 
allow no departure, that the affairs of business shall 
not intrude upon my Et ym at home. If your busi- 
ness is such as to need my own attention, you will 
find me in Leadenhall Street to-morrow by eleven. 
I have no doubt, however, that you will find the 
clerks amply qualified to attend to it.” 

And saying this Mr. ‘Lloyd turned around, his 
back to the visitor, as if the subject was already dis- 
missed from his mind, and the interview ended. 

Lubin, however, kept bis ground, and but for the 
coldly glittering smile wHich played across his face, 
and the glimpse of the white pointed teeth which 
gave him a sarcastic expression, he would have 
seemed perfectly cool and easy. 

“T have no doubt your rule is an excellent one, 
Mr. Lloyd,” said he, calmly, “nevertheless, there 
must always be exceptions to all rules, and I think 


mine is one, and I am quite certain that you will de- te 


cidedly prefer that I should explain my business to 
you, rather than to your clerks. It is hardly of a 
nature suitable for curious or careless investigation. 
It is, in fact, strictly Co. 

How the man’s audacity seemed to’kindle the ire 
of the merchant’s haughty spirit. He faced around 
swiftly. ye 

“Sir, your intrision in the first place might only 
be ignorance, but-your persistance is impertinence. 
I have no business strictly private! My affairs are 
open to the daylight for everyone to see. If you 
have come from crafty or erhanded policy, you 
have made a mistake. Lawrence Lloyd has too long 
ago established his character for honesty, and fair 
dealing, to stop now in his gray hairs to any chicanery 
for the sake of gain. I will call my servant to escort 
you to the door.” 

All the while thig speech was being delivered in 
the merchant's itiest tone, his visitor had been strok- 
img with one hand his silky moustache, the sar- 
castic expression of his lips changing fast to a sar- 
donic triumph, that might well anger and astonish 
the master of the house, who rang the bell furiously. 

“ All very well, Mr. Lloyd,” said Lubin, still with 
that irritating coolness of tone, “if I go, then I will 
ask your clerks to go back to the year 1839, and to 
the month of June. It is fifteen years ago, I think, 
you may possibly recall the time, and a visit you 
received from one John Haughton.” 

The horrible smile played across his mouth, and 
almost seemed to glitter over those cruel-looking 
teeth while the man spoke, but his raised hand half 
hid it from his companion. 

Lawrence Lloyd’s face had changed as suddenly 


and startlingly as if a simoon had blown across it, | 


parching and withering the cool, healthy flush. He 

turned livid and purple, and clutched desperately at 

his silken neck-tie, and then grew deadly pale, and 

dropped, panting for breath, into the nearest chair. 
ot a word escaped his cold lips. 

The servant came to the door, answering the ur- 
gent summons of the bell. 

“Your master wished a tray with wine and 
glasses,” said the visitor, blandly. 

The servant stared in astonishment, but with- 
drew promptly. 

Lubin walked nearer to the master of the man- 
sion. . 

“ Well, sir,” he said, with a bow of ironical po- 
liteness, “I am waiting your pleasure. Am I to.go 
to-morrow to the clerks at Leadenhall-street ?” 

What untold humiliation and anguish were re- 
vealed in the husky tones of his voice as Lawrence 
Lloyd answered hastily: * 

“T will hear you now, and here. 
to be seated.” 

The wolfish look was again on his face, as, smiling 
brightly, U. Lubin took his place in the velvet arm- 
chair opposite. He was not willing to abate one jot 
of his triumph. { 

“It is just as you please, you know Mr. Lloyd. I 
do not wish to intrude. I will go to your business- 
house to-morrow, if you like,” and he kept his hat 


Be good enough 


| still in his hand. 


Huskier still was the voice that answered : 

“T prefer to hear what you have to say now.” 

“Tt is all right then. Just according to my 
original expectations,” declared Lubin, putting his 


| inte the chair, “I was very positive you would pre- 
fer a private interview.” 

How every word cut home into the proud spirit of 
the listener! But now the man came with the mas- 
sive silver tray, the ruby Bohemian glasses, and the 
silver-mounted flask which held the sparkling, wine. 

Mr. Lloyd motioned for him to fill the glasses, and 
himself ed one to his visitor, controlling with de- 
sperate determination the tremor of his hands, and 
speaking something like himself as he directed: 

“Now you may go, John. I shall be engaged for 
a short time.” 

“ Yes, sir,” and with another curious glance at.the 
strange visitor, the man took his departure. 

For ten minutes after he had gone there was utter 
silence, and the ticking of the costly French clock 
sound almost hammer beats. Mr. Lloyd was 
evidently nerving himself to some dreaded ordeal, 
and doing his best to overcome his agitation. The 
guest, on.the contrary, seemed so much at ease, and 
He held up the wineglase to. the light, admiring the 

e held up the wineglass to the light, the 
diamond beads that broke over the surface. He 
put it to his lips and sipped slowly, and then set it 
back upon the table, and filliped a. tune with his fin- 
gers against the ringing crystal, and seemed totally 
unconscious that the eyes opposite were searching 
over his face, either for a sign of recognition, or to 
determine his intentions. 

Some of these doubts were set at rest by the sud- 
den turning of the head. 

“You don’t find me looking natural, I suppose. 
Fifteen years are apt to change people. But I should 
have known you anywhere.” 

Mr. Lloyd gave a violent start. 

“Do you mean,” exclaimed he, “that you are the 
man himself ?” 

“ Something of that sort, certainly. I was a mere 
boy then; but I have grownintoa man. Still a young 
man. Bah! I have no idea of being old yet !” 

Lawrence Lloyd sat still, with his eyes downcast ; 
but the hand he had slipped beneath his velvet 
waistcoat, as was a habit of his in deep thought, was 
griping fiercely at his breast, as if to give relief to 
some suffocating pressure there. 

“Tam cértainly surprised to see you. I do not re- 
cognise anything familiar in your look or speech. I 
have had abundant reason to believe John Haughton 
dead. How does it happen that I have had no call 
from him, no single hint of his existence ?” 

“ They do not allow much correspondence from.a 
Sicilian dungeon,” respouded the other, shutting his 
teeth together with a savage click. 

“Ah!——” and again Mr. Lloyd’s eyes fell, and 
he relapsed into a painful reverie. 

“ T don’t see that you have much chance of disputing 
my identity,” pursued Lubin, with a calm security of 
tone. “No one else would be likely to know about 
this little matter. But that is neither here nor. there. 
'T have brouglit the papers, and perhaps you may re- 

member the ring with which we sealed those in your 
possession.” 
| Here he slipped off that ring from his little finger, 
and held it up so that the merchant could see the cha- 
| racters cut into the onyx stone. 

Mr. Lloyd gave one shuddering glance, and rested 
his head upon his hand, screening his face from the 
| other’s observation; but through his parted fingers 
he cast furtive glances of fascinated horror, whilé his 
visitor proceeded to produce from the inner breast- 
pocket of his coat a faded leather pocket-book, which 
he opened on his knee and hunted over.until he found 
a small. packet of yellow papers, tied together by-a 
faded red tape. He untied the tape with deliberate 
slowness, taking malicious. pleasure, it seemed, in 
torturing the shriuking gazer. 

“These papers have had an eventful time of it,” 
he.commented. “TI could tell of wild scenes in which 
they have kept me company. What do you think of 
their being buried, in a tin box, under an old olive 
tree in the garden of a nunnery, nearly eight years? 
But here they are safe. You will find them safe— 
all right, every one. And so you see, at this late 
hour I have come for a settlement. I am very glad 
—very thankful indeed, sir, that you have taken so 
much pains to assure me of the honourable character 
and the integrity of your house.” 

Did he mean it fora taunt? Theiuborn haughti- 
ness of his proud heart sent an angry flush to Law- 
rence Lloyd's cheek. He turned quickly, but as sud- 
denly sank back, overwhelmed by the realisation of 
what those dingy papers meant for him. 

Ruin—disgrace! The proud, proud name which 
had made itself a proverb for integrity—could he 
live, and know the world was pointing its. finger as 
at a fallen god, and aspersing the reputatien that had 
prided itself upon its immaculate uprightness ? 

He stretched out his hand to the unwelcome in- 


truder, 
“ What do you mean ?” he asked. ‘ What do you 











7 } hat upon the table, and seating himself comfortably want?” 
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“My own, Mr. Lloyd—full restitution, with the 
usual usury, nothing more—not a jot less,” was the 
firm reply. 

“Compound interest on such a sum counts up fear- 
fully. We have had heavy losses lately, and !just 
now there seems a financial crisis impending. Such 
a sum immediately withdrawn from my capital will 
ruin me,” spoke the merchant, in feeble, hesitating ac- 
cents. 

“ That is no fault of mine,” was the cold rejoinder. 

“If you would take the original capital,” began 
Mr. Lloyd, doubtfully. A 

“I am not a fool, sir. Neither am I blind to the 
situation. I am aware that someone has forged a 
cancelment of these notes—that the money belonging 
to another has been used to build up a great name 
and a wealthy house. People herein England think 
you little short of a Creesus. I must have every far- 
thing of my right.” 

Mr. Lloyd rose and paced slowly to and fro, with 
his hands clasped behind him, his head bowed, his 
face grave and troubled. He searched over that iron 
countenance, and knew that the man meant as he had 
spoken. 

Only an hour before he had been congratulating 
himself upon the invulnerability of the house of 
Lawrence Lloyd, upon its safe escape from the 
financial troubles which were prostrating, first one 
and then another well-known firm. And now 
worse than ruin—disgrace and dishonour confronted 
it. He groaned aloud, and inwardly his proud spirit 
writhed in agony. 

While he was walking thus, there came a light 
step along an inner corridor, and a clear, sweet voice 
called from outside the door opposite that from which 
the visitor and servant had entered : 

“Papa, may I come in? I must see you a mo- 
ment.” 

The merchant started, took a step hastily towards 
the door in agitated irresolution, and then came back 
and laid a hand on his visitor’s shoulder, and mo- 
tioned hastily towards an alcove which held a small 
Chinese table and a tray of artists’ materials for 
colouring drawings, and architectural plans. 

Lubin understood, and acted promptly. He took 
his hat and walked swiftly and noiselessly towards 
the alcove, ensconced himself within it, and dropped 
the curtains, taking care to leave opening enough for 
hia keen eye to follow the movements within. the 
room. 

Mr. Lloyd walked quietly to the door, and un- 
fastened the bolt. 

“Are youin the house, Hester? I thought you 
had gone out of town,” said he, as his beautiful 
daughter came in, and leaned a moment lovingly 
against his shoulder. 

He bent down, and kissed the glossy waves of 
luxuriant hair, and kept his face there a moment, 
glad to have time to compose it, before it was given 
to the scrutiny of those clear eyes. 

“And soI did. But I came back about my dress, 
you know. It is such a silly thing to spend so much 
thought upon a costume, but Madame De Vere en- 
tirely misinterpreted my directions, and I can never 
think of making such an exhibition of bad taste at 
Lady Jane’s.” 

“You are such a fastidious darling,” said the fond 
father, for the moment forgetting his concealed guest, 
fondling her hands, and keeping her close within 
his arms. 

“ And who taught it to me?” retorted she, play- 
fully. “Who, by action, precept, and example, has 
been ever inciting me to higher and higher ordeals ? 
Who has shamed me from all supine content with 
common things, with anything falling short of the 
grandest and noblest—the perfection of any attempt, 
whether of character or appearance ?” 

He kept his stately head bent close to hers, and 
therefore she did not see the look of pain and hu- 
miliation which came into his face. 

She went on, gaining warmth and enthusiasm. 

“Oh, no, dear father, I am never ashamed of my 
high ordeal, nor discouraged while I have your shin- 
ing example before me. I will still desire, and be- 
lieve that all can be great, noble, and faultless. Let 
them call me proud, visionary, and absurd. I have 
the reality always at home before me. Father, fa- 
ther, my richest inheritance is the spotless integrity 
of your name.” 

“My child, my child, I am afraid I also must call 
you absurd. Remember that we are all weak mortals, 
and only safe because mercifully spared temptation. 
It is very sweet and grateful to hear your praises, 
but I dare not accept them, except for the dear love's 
sake. Hester, my darling, what if your father 
should lose his good name, his spotless integrity ?” 

She flung back her graceful head, laughing softly : 

“ Silly papa, is not that one of my impossibilities 2” 

A strong shudder shook him, but he persisted: 

“You have evaded the question. What, I say, if 
such were really the case?” 





“Oh!” returned she, drawing a long breath, the 
great dark eyes dilating with the horror of the very 
thought, “then, I think the very sun would be black 
in the heavens. I know that my heart would break.’} 

Once again he shuddered, and hid it by the quick 
clasp of a fervent embrace. A moment after he 
spoke in what seemed a gay, unconstrained voice: 

“ And what about the dress, my love ?” 

She laughed again. What a heart-glad gush of 
silvery melody! Who among her aristocratic friends 
would have known her for the stately queen of, the 
formal féte ? 

Andshe went dancing across the room, trailing the 
dun gold silk after her, and pirouetting in a fantastic 
fashion which forced a laugh even from his secret 
abstraction, after which she came fluttering to his 
arms again. 

“A giddy butterfly, though no one suspects it,” 
said the father, sighing and smiling ; “ but what will 
become of the finery if it igcrushed in this careless 
fashion ?” . 

“What, to be sure? And there is Madame wait- 
ing in my dressing room. I told her I must come to 
you for your criticism. If ghe dared, she would be 
angry already, because I made her take off those hot, 
fussy tinsel ornaments. I told her I never wore paste, 
even on my dress trimmings, at which she shrugged 
her shoulders and rattled off the titled names among 
her customers who had ordered these little brilliant 
buckles for the looping of the flounces. Now look 
at me, papa, and say if the dress is not improved by 
my pulling off those little sparkling butterflies, and 
putting in these cool, purple pansies ?” 

Lawrence Lloyd for a moment forgot his secret 
pain, his heart overflowing in the fulness of pride, 
love, and tender admiration. 

“Is it right, papa?” asked she, understanding and 
innocently rejoicing in the fond flattery of his look 
and gesture. “Do you think it is becoming ?” 

“T never saw you in a dress that was not becom- 
ing. My darling knows very well no one else can 
look so lovely in my eyes.” ; 

“ And there is no one so handsome, and grand, 
and noble as my father,” returned she, coming slowly 
towards him, and leaning on his shoulder. “I shall 
never find my knight until I meet your youthful 
counterpart, papa.” 

“Heaven send you may meet someone stronger, 
nobler, better!” returned he with passionate fervour. 

“And now about my hair—shall I have a simple 
wreath of pansies, or would you be magnificent, and 
wear the diamond chain you gave me last birth- 
day ?” 

“ Either, it will make little difference.” 

She opened her eyes and made a scarlct ring of 
her mouth. 

“Not make any difference. Why, papa, one or 
the other must be the best and most appropriate ?” 

“You will be peerless in either, Hester. You 
know it without my telling you. There will be no 
flaw in your loveliness.” 

“No flaw!” repeated the beautiful Hester softly, 
“that is what I am so ambitious for—it is that in 
you of which I am so proud, so devoutly thankful.” 

He put out his hands quickly, as if something in 
her speech had touched a hidden wound in his 
heart. 

“ But,” said he the next moment, poor Madame De 
Vere is waiting.” 

“Poor thing! that is true. But I told Florine to 
bring her a plate of cake and a glassof wine. She 
won’t mind my delay, until the store is exlausted. 
And you haven’t decided forme. Whicl shall it be, 
the pansies, or the diamonds.” 

“ The pansies, dear. You do not need diamonds. 
No, my Hester, you do not need diamonds to. make 
you the queen wherever you go. You are my heart’s 
ease truly !” 

“Pansies it shall be,” returned she, gliding towards 
the door,” but she paused suddenly, and came back 
with a look of swift alarm. 

“Papa, papa,” exclaimed she, “I am afraid you 
are not well. You are paler than I have ever seen 
you. Papa, you are ill—what is the matter? I 
fancied once before there was something amiss with 

ou.” 

{ For a moment his agitatién nearly mastered him, 
but he choked back the sob that took him by the 
throat, he shut down his eyelids to force away the 
swelling tear, the while he kissed her fondly. 

“Only a fancy, child. I am perfectly well. 
Perhaps I was thinking’ for a momerit rather 
seriously. How would my daughter bear it, if there 
were to be no diamonds at all, only flowers for her 
future adornment. Such a thing might come, my 
Hester, this strange world has far more startling 
vicissitudes.” 

She lifted her head away from his breast and 
looked at him earnestly, then put both hands into 
his, and answered with a solemn fervour io her 
voice. 





“Pshould say. my father, that the flowers were 
fairest and sweetest. I should not give a thought 
to the cold’ glitter of the senseless stones. How 
many times must I repeat that my 9 and joy is 
in something more precious and enduring, in your 
honour and fair fame, in your unsullied name and 
noble character? Ob, my father, nothing can take 
these from me, nor your love, therefore I shall be 
always a queen, though my crown lack costly jewels. 
Kiss me n, father.” 

He did kiss her, and this time the tears were not 
restrained. 

“T shall come again when I have sent Madame De 

Vere away,” she said, “and I shall charm away this 
nervous mood. I am sure your business has fretted 
you.” 
The moment the door closed upon her, the damask 
curtains were swept aside from the alcove, and thie 
stranger stepped forth. There was an eager glow 
on his face, his eye shone brilliantly. 

“ Mr. Lloyd,” said he, “I take back what I said a 
moment ago. I am ready to make conditions. I 
will hear whatever you may choose to offer me for 
inducement to silence.” 

The merchant had been clearing away the mist from 
his eyes. He turned around slowly, and came towards 
the speaker. 

“T had almost forgotten you were there,” he said 
drearily, “it was natural that I should wish to spare 
my daughter any knowledge of this. I shall 
certainly be grateful for some abatement of such 
ruinous terms.” . : 

“Certainly. I did not wish to be hard upon you, 
only you know you were not cularly civil when 
I first came. Iam cow to keep silence, and to be 
content with the + principal.” 

“You are kind. I assure youl am deeply grate- 
ful,” stammered the merchant. “I can meet those 
terms without becoming insolvent. I can arrange it 
in a week’s time.” 

Lubin cleared his voice. 

“ Yes,” said he, “I am willing to make this sacri- 
fice ; but there is, of course, a condition.” 

“A condition,” repeated the other blankly. 

“ Certainly, sir. make no pretensions to disin- 
terested virtue.” 

“Well,” he said huskily, with a little gasp in the 
voice. , 

“T am transfixed, overwhelmed, enraptured with 
your daughter's loveliness. Give her to me, sir, 
and your cause is mine and mine is yours.” 

“Just heavens, you hear, and do not smite such 
bold lips into dumbness!” ejaculated Laurence 
Lioyd, springing to his feet, and striking his 
clenched hand upon the table till the glasses on the 
tray rung sharply. 

“Give you my daughter—my one priceless trea- 
sure, the queen of the noblest circle, beneath royalty, 
here in London! How dare you!” 

“Well, what then? You must allow her to 
marry someone. Which do you think would blast 
her happiness most thoroughly, for her to marry a 
good-hearted, well-bred, not ill-looking fellow like 
me, one who will adore and cherish her, or for me 
to enforce my claims and make known the story in 
my power to tell? Come, sir, let me have an honest 
answer.” 

Lawrence Lloyd dropped back heavily into his 
seat, shuddering from head to foot. He put both 
hands over his eyes. 

The other waited quietly, watching him, as a 
physician might watch a patient's throe of angvish 
beneath bis scathing knife. 

‘ res he lifted his head, and flung out his 
an 


“Go!” said Lawrence Lloyd. “I cannot talk with 
you now. I must think to-night. I will see you 
here to-morrow.” 

The other seemed really touched by the white 
anguish of those haughty features. 

“Well, it is as well,” he said kindly, “On the 
whole it is better that you should have time to look 
it over. But I assure you the young lady has saved 
7 And I swear solemnly I will be a good husband 
to her.” 

And seeing there was no answer, he took his hat, 
and walked sedately out of the house. 

Established again in his room at Claridge’s hotel, 
Lubin rubbed his hands gleefully. 

“This is more and better than I could ask,” he 
said. “That beautiful creature! I never saw & 
woman like her before. I think I would give up the 
money rather than lose her. Charming Hester! I 
pledge my futyre bride!” 

And he emptied the wine glass, and smiled again, 
exultingly. 

“Pate after all is not so crnel as I thought. Who 
would believe the poor wretch, burrowing, six months 
ago, in that vile f arnt could have.such a golden 
prize in hand ?” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tue guests at the Montsldi palazzo were assem- 
dled at the banquet, which was spread upon tables 
placed in the magnificeut garden. Thecostly damask 
which swept over the long tables, had been decorated 
with graceful festoons of Italian vines, and tall vases 
supported brilliant bouquets, arranged with exquisite 
taste; the Montaldi plate and porcelain glittered in 
the sunlight; rich fowls lay half-embedded in glossy 
green leaves; tempting jellies shed their crimson, 
purple and amber hues through exquisite crystal 
epergnes ; fanciful silver baskets stood here and there, 
crowded with luscious fruitage—fragrant pine-apples 
from the tropics, delicious oranges, heavy-clustered 
grapes, rich with the wine in their hearts, almonds, 
figs and dates; delicate confections rose in graceful 
shapes along the festal board, and massive pitchers 
and flagons mantled high with costly wines. 

As the guests seated themselves, a duchess occu- 
pied the seat of honour on the right of the host, and 
on the left sat Donna Sybilla. The Comte di Mon- 
taldi listened to her conversation, exhibiting such 
varied culture, marked her powers of repartee, and 
thought he had seldom met a more entertaining wo- 
man. At length, as the wine began to circulate, 
Vittorio Castinelli raised his goblet, and exclaimed, 
with profound bow to the lady of his love: 

“A health to our beautiful hostess—long live the 
Comtessa Ginevra!” 

“ Yes, yes,” was the reply, which passed from lip 
to lip, “viva la Comtessa Ginevra, the star of Na- 
ples!” and many a gold-lined beaker was drained. 

There was one, however, whose goblet still stood 
beside him on the table, it was Rafaele Rossetti; an 

now the noble, who had proposed the toast, glanced 
at him, and perceiving the untasted wine, said : 

“Indeed, Y am surprised that every gentleman 
around this board should not have responded to such 
a sentiment.” 

“My lord,” replied the artist, “I am quite ready 
to drink the health of Lady Ginevra, but not in 
wine,” and filling a glass which stood near with 
crystal water, he lifted it to his lips, bowing with 
courtly grace. 

Castinelli and several others glanced at Di Mon- 
taldi to mark the effect of this act, but no traces of 
displeasure appeared on the host's face, and he said. 
with grave earnestness: 
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“Signor Rossetti, I respect principle wherever I 
find it—you do wisely, and have set a good example,’ 
and now the comte recalled certain rumours that the 
impulsive young Castinclli had contracted a fondness 
for both wine and cards, which might seriously 
threaten his daughter's happiness, should he oblige 
her to become his wife. 

For a moment the usually gay cavalier looked dis- 
pleased, but with a strong effort recovered his gelf- 
control, and smiled, and chatted, as if nothing Yad 
occurred to mar his equanimity. 

Rossetti cast a glance at Ginevra, and their eyes 
met ; her look, her smile, told him she appreciated 
his motives and approved his course, and he was 
abundantly rewarded. ’ 

When the banquet was over, various diversions 
were provided for the guests; some promenaded the 
beautiful garden, some went circling through the 
giddy mazes of the festive dance, to the music of a 
skilful band, and some seated themselves in the 
shadows of the grand old trees. The Comtessa 
Ginevra was, as usual, surrounded by admirers ; 
Beatrice d’Este strolled away, leaning on Mazzoni’s 
arm; and all went merry as a marriage bell. With 
a grateful remembrance of the kindness his daughter 
had received in Signor Rossetti’s family, the Comte 
Montaldi exerted every effort to make the time pass 
pleasantly to Aurora and Constanca, and for that day 
treated them with as much hospitality as if they had 
been royal guests. Rafaele Rossetti was also an 
object of deep interest to all lovers of art who had 
witnessed the creations of his genius in the picture 
gallery of Raolfo di Montaldi’s palace home, and 
more than oue pair of bright eyes gazed admiringly 
at his handsome face and stately form. When at 
length he offered his arm to his fair pupil for a 
promenade, she looked up at him, and said, in a low, 
earnest tone, which thrilled every nerve: 

“Signor Rossetti, I wish to express my sincere 
approval of the course you have taken to-day ; I ad- 
mire moral courage. *“d firm principles are in them- 
selves a princely |. ge.” 

“ Lady Ginevra,” replied the artist, “I thank you 
for these words; they will cheer me in gloomy 
hours, and I shall never forget them.” 

There was a brief silence, and then he continued: 

“ As for the toast, I trust you, my pupil, know full 
well that it was no lack of respect for you which led 
me to refuse to drink the health proposed by 
Castinelli, as the rest. of the party did.” 

“No, oh no,” said the lady, while her cheek 
flushed, and her starry eyes kindled through a 
sudden mist of tears, like the light of dawn glowing 





through mountain vapour; “I have already had tvo 








many proofs of your friendship to doubt on this 
point. Perhaps, Signor Rossetti,” she addod, “ it 
would be well if some other guests now gathered 
here were equally abstemious.” 

They were now interrupted, and the subject was 
dismissed. 

Evening came, with its soft shadows, and the 
crescent moon hanging like a silver bow in the sky, 
aud the festivities of Ginevra Montaldi’s birthday 
still continued. The stately palace, with seven 
towers, grew gorgeous with the splendour of a 
brilliant illumination; Chinese lanterns and coloured 
lamps blazed amid the dewy foliage of the otherwise 
shadowy groves, and iu the delightful garden, 
flickering over secluded pools, and lighting up the 
spray of the fountains, till they seemed transformed 
into fiery jets d’ eaux. The statues, scattered about in 
such profusion, took a ruddy hue, and the white 
tents and temples glowed warm and red with the 
light of the lamps burning within. The niglitin- 
gale’s song came echoing from the garden, tho 
strains of harp, piano, and lute stole from the music- 
room, and now and then the wild pulses of orchestral 
music throbbed out on the perfumed air. The garden 
was thronged with guests, and there on a rustic 
seat; sat Ginevra Montaldi, with the young Venetian 
at her feet. The light of a lamp in the orange 
boughs above her head shone down on her rich, 
purple black tresses and her festal robe, and fell full 
on the upturned face of Sanvitali. 

“Lady Ginevra,” he murmured, “I shall soon 
leave Naples, and have ouly remained till now that 
I might be present at your birthday festa, a pleasure 
of which I could not deny myself.” 

The girl made some courteous rejoinder as to his 
departure, and he continued : 

“During my stay here, I have spent many, many 
happy hours, and to-night I have begged you to 
come hither, that I might once more pour forth the 
story of my love—how blest should I Le, could I 
carry with me, as I quit Naples, the sweet hope of 
returning to claim your hand.” 

“That is quite impossible,” replied the lady. 
“ Would it not be a deep wrong to you to give you 
my hand without my heart?” ¢ 

The young man lapsed into a painful reverie, 
during which the thought of Veronica's slighted love 
came floating through his brain, aud he reflected 
remorsefully on the past. In the midst of these 
musings, the sweet voice of Ginevra Montaldi broke 
the silence. 

“Friend,” she said gravely, “ pardon the liberty I 
take in addressing you on such a subject, but have 
you never loved before?” 
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young fh ried, berate eks reddened, and | 
his br ni re red Veronica’s visit to 
Naples, an¢ d her a] pearance in the Villa Reale, and 
hie said, bitterly: 
‘I see it all now; you have, perchance, met 

Veronica Fiasella.” 

“Yes my lord, she has told me her story; her 
beauty, her grace, her manner and language, so far 
above her station, have aroused a deep interest.” 


Sanvitali rose from his seat, and paeed'to and fro | 


for atime over the dewy greén sward; then he 
«ame back to the comtessa, and stood before her, still 
silent. 

“T did not know how you would/receive this,’ 
faltered the girl; “but I have givem the matter 
much reflection, and decided*to make seme effort | 
towards restoring that poor Veronicato the happiness 
she felt when she loved and trusted you. Perhaps 
1 have lost your friendship by what you may deem 
an unpardonable interference, but my motive was 
good. Veronica Fiasellay with two years spent in 
study, would be prepared to grace any station. 


” 


Forget me, and return to your allegiance to her, 
| and he muttered : 


and let her be the sharerof your future destiny.” 

As she spoke, she extended her hand; the Venetian 
c las sped it, and exclaimed: 

“No, no, Lady Ginevwra, you need not fear that 
you will lose my friendship, even though your word 
has cost me a keen pang; you have a noble nature, 
and be assured, I shall reflect omyour counsel, when 
Iam far from you and Naples, amd now let me lead 
you back to the palace.” 

Sanvitali soon afterwards tdok his leave, and 
during the reniainder of the night, in the solitude of 
his own room, sat absorbed in deepthought. As the 
hours dragged by, memories of his fitst love came 
flashing, back upon him with electric rapidity— 


their frequent meetings, when.she came as a flower- | 
girl to Vemiee—their moonlit sails on the Adriatic— | 


their partiings -by the littl gate of the blossoming 
garden whieh swept around herfather’s cot 

“Would that I hadmever come to Naples!” he 
said aloud; “it wouldihawe- beemefar better for us 
both, for Ginevra»Monteldi cannot ‘return my love, 
lit is no pleasant thing to be rejected. Poor, 
poor Veronica, it has been a severe conflict for her, 
aud on the morrow I must try to find her, if she isa 
still in Naples.” 

The young man kept his word, and the next day 
eommenced a rigorous search for the flower-girl, 
deferring his departure for that purpose ; but all his 


au 


a 


efforts proved fruitless, and the next morning he | 


left the city. It was long past midnight, wheu the 
last carriage rolled away from the door of Raolfo 
Montaldi’s palace-home, but as the Rossetti family 


were making their adieux to the hostess, Constauca | 


placed a package in Ginevra’s hand and said: 

“This is my brother’s birthday gift to his pupil. 
He wished me to give it to you when we were leav- 
ing. and as you see, I have obeyed him.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” exclaimed the lady. 
“T wm all curiosity to examine it, and as soon as the 
guests are gone, shali take it up to my room, and give 
it a careful inspection.” 

“I hope it will please you,” observed the artist, 
i the next moment the group had moved away. 
When the revellers had dispersed, and the festal 
halls were dim and deserted, Ginevra hastened to 
her own luxurious chamber, and with girlish eager- 
ness inspected Kossetti’s gift. 

It proved to be au oval picture, painted with rare 


al 


skill by her master, and vividly recalled a well-re- 


membered incident of her childhood. 
It represented a mountain road, bordered with 


wild, swift torrents, that, swollen by spring rains, | 


Jind forced themselves beyond the gorges through 
which they had flowed, 
tere and there, dwarf evergreens rose to view on 
sume adjacent cliff, and above towered the blue peaks 


of the Appenines. But there was more than this. An | 


elegant equipage, which had belonged to her father 
years before, the figure of a gray-haired coachman 
on the box, the Comte di Montaldi, and she, a girl of 
twelve, leaning from the carriage window in intense 
excitement. On the right stood the far-famed Gari- 
baldi, with a small detachment of his troops, and one 
of these, a young and singularly handsome man, had 
appreached the “carriage, and raising his hand, was 
apparently uttering some words of cheer. 

The young soldier, she now knew, was no other 
than Rafaele Rossetti, though she had not before re- 
cognised him as the hero of that hour. 

Bowing her head upon lier hands, she recalled 
the journey which had led them through a moun- 
tuinous portion of the country in spring-time; the 
terror which had fastened on the party when they 
found the road completely obstructed, and their de- 
light when a soldier of Garibaldi’s band had come to 
their relief, pointing out a safe path, and allowing 
them rest and refreshments in the camp, to which 
they were conducted. 


3 


} to unfold her rosy 
mountains and rippling bays. Nowand then he heard 


‘and through the 


' daughter, his new palac 


and swept quite over it. | 





“Ah! the Comtessa Ginevra’s rare beauty had even 
' then thrilled the heart of Rafaele Rossetti, and 


‘haunted his dreams in those mountain solitudes, 
| where the Italian patriots pitched their tents, onthe 
long and toilsome march, and amid the din of battle! 


’ mm capil XVI. 
Wuen Vittorio Castinelli left the palace with seven 
towers, the watching e ey: -s of-old Jacapo followed him 
| with a look which certxinly»was no omen of good, 
and as his carriage rolled down thi@eavenue, bearing 
| him and his mother fromthe fetta, he half fancied 
| that he had caught a glimpse of thedew’s tall figure, 
| but he endeavoured tombake off tind ‘impression, and 
| believe that all wouldbe well... Omeemtering the 
palace, which had beew purchased for hit in Naples, 
his favoufite city, his valet handed himmamote, and 
, When the duchess had gone up to her-own room he 
hastily opened it. ‘The missive borerthe signature 
of Jacapo, and required an immediate meeting in the 
| old ruin which he inhabited. 
A volley of oaths broke from the young man’s lips, 


“ This is no pleasant termination of Ginevra Mon- 
taldi’s birthday festa, but what is to be done ?—com- 
pliance is the only course, and that Jacapo knows— 
the villain! I cao only co there, however, in disguise, 
and as I have been obliged to prepare for such emer- 
gencies I can soon be in readiness,” 

A skilful disguise was now assumed, and Castinelli 


| went forth into tle almost deserted streets. 


The morning star ¢ eamed out pale and fair, the 
sunmer wind breathed softly, and the dawn yet waited 
splendours over mist-crowned: 


the tinkliug of bells of the nuleteer, coming early toy 
the city with his wares ; or the geatherd, 
flocks, or perceived a group of fishermen 
their nets. Buta comparative quiet reigned through>. 


As he approached Jacapo’s dilapidated it 
loomed up before him, dark aud desolmteygawe for thes 


| out Naples. 


' dim light which gleamed from the dormer: windewey 


of that well-remembered little room. A moment 
more, and he was rapping for admittance, and as the 
door opened there stood the grim old Jew. Once 
more he followed Jacapo up the winding staircase, 
dim, echoing corridors, till they 
reached the dismal apartment before described. 

“ Young man,” he exclaimed, fixing his keen black 
eyes on the visitor, “I have been watching you all 
day. Aha! 


Castinelli did not speak, and he went on: 
“The Comte di Montaldi is proud enough of his 
, his high rank, and his vast 
wealth—his star is in the 
seems to see no cloud in the future. 
a blow it would be for you, an aspirant to that fair 
lady’s hand, to have you’ secret exposed !” 

The young noble’s face blauched, 
appearance betokened the keenest apprehension. 

“ Jacapo,” he said, “can it be that you have be- 


trayed me—that since | came from the palace, you , 


have revealed my secret to the comte, after all I have 
paid you to ensure your silence?” 

“Not yet,” replied the old man; “but ere noonday 
{on the morrow the secret shall be disclosed, not only 
to the comte and his daughter, but ring through 
Naples, unless you meet my present requirements!” 

“ And what are they?” queried the young man, 
| breathlessly, “how much more do you demand ?” 

The Jew reflected a few moments, and then, in a 
low, emphatic tone, named the sum. 

Castinelli started, his hitherto pale face flushed 
| with indignation, and a wrathful glitter shot into his 
dark eyes. 

“ Jacapo,” he exclaimed, “ you grow more and more 
remorseless; I thought your former demands exor- 
bitaut, but this 

Pe Young man,” interposed the Jew, “ you know the 
value of the secret I possess—think of it a moment; 
| rank and wealth, with all the honours and luxuries 

they have brought you for years, aud contrast all 
‘these with the want and ignominy which would 
follow exposure.” 

Castinelli shuddered, there was an uneasy tremor 
| about his lips, and his foot beat nervously against 
| the dark floor. ‘I'he Jew perceived his advantage, 
and resumed : 

“Remember that I have in my possession papers 
which would abundantly prove the truth of my dis- 
closures, and hurl you down from your present proud 
position.” 

“I know I amin your poWer, I must meet your 
demands, but when the third bribe is paid, you must 
give me your written obligation to make no farther 
demands.” 


aS 


two proceeded to arrange the time and place, when 
and where Jacapo was to receive the stipulated sum. 
At midnight the following day, Castinelli was to meet 
Jacapo in another ruin overhanging the bay, and in 
no enviable mood the young man took his way back 
to his palazzo. 

The rosy flush of dawn tinged the mountains and 
hill-tops, with their nodding pines and gray olives, 
as he stole through the streets, and ere long the sun 
rose in golden splendour, and fioated up, up, up, in 
the cloudless June sky. The day was bright and 
beautiful, but to Castinelli, in his wild unrest, it 
seemed long and dreary. During its hours he col- 
lected a sum sufficient to meet the Jow’s demand ; 
=—s at the appointed time, entered the ruined pa- 


wre few clouds had risemin the oky since evening 
closed in, and the fitful moonlight gleamed through 
the shattered windows and played over the damp 
marble floors, the dim frescoes on the mouldering 
walls, the cress a and arches, the faded 
tapestry and cushions,and mutilated chairs, tables, 
and cabinets, while outside, the wind rustiedthe ivy 
draping the long:colonnade, and ‘the wall- 
eet and aloesewhich had taken reat among the 


mo and fro along the» mouldy floor paced’ Vittorio 
ee ew and wearily the moments drasged by. At 

length he heard ‘rapid footsteps, and the grim old 
Jew'stalked into his presenee. 
sléeines = here i he exclaimed, casting « 

cant glance at the young man. 

“Yes, Ihave been awaiting you sometime. I have 
collected the sum-you require,” and uioving to one 
— ‘the ee tables, he laid Isid a welKfilled purse 


Mie drew forth a dark lanternyand. procoede ‘a 
to: tits contents. 
young man,” he-seid, 
tresanr, " you have met: my demran 
“And now,” rejoined’ Castinelli, “give me your 
writtem:obligation that this.shall be-the last sum you 
ge =o pam hands” 

“That I amnquite ready to do,” said the Jow, and 
he now took from a portmanteau he had brouglit 
with him, pen, ink and paper, with which he wrote 
the promised bond. 

Castinelli seized it, read it, and concealed it about 
his person. A few moments more, and he was again in 
the street, and it was with intense satisfaction that 
he said to himself: 

“This is the last time I shall be forced to bribe 


mp from the 





why should not Jaecapo, the Jew, be | 
among the guests at the Comtessa Ginevra’s birth- | 
| day fete?” 


ascendant now, and he | 
Castinelli, what | 
' from Vittorio Castinelli.” 


and his whole— 
| despised Jew, hold these nobles in your power, aud 


that villanous old Jew—the secret is safe.” 
When Jacapo was left alone in the ruined palace, 
he counted the money for the second time, and then 


| returned to his dwelling. Ascending the. staircase, 


he hastened to the suite of apartments which had 
been fitted up for his daughter, and soon stood be- 
fore her, holding up the heavy purse. 

“ Another bribe,” he exclaimed, “and the third 


“ Besides,” replied the lady, “the duke himself 
has twice sealed your lips with gold. Ah! you, the 


they cannot extricate themselves from the snare you 
have woven about them.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jacapo, grimly, “I make a de- 
mand, and they are forced to yield compliance.” 

“But did you sign the obligation, as you promised 
yesterday?” 

The old man bowed assent, and Esther con- 
tinued: 

“ And how will you keep it?” . 

“T shall make uo more demands,” replied the Jew, 
and a aydden gleam shot into his eyes as he spoke, 
“but I shall reveal the secret. Esther, Usther, 
what a day will that befor the proud duke and his 
family. As I told Castinelli, I hold the proof in my 
possession, and, my child, you shall see it.” 

With these words, he took from a table an antique 
silver lamp, fed with perfamed oil, and left the 
apartment. 

Descending two flights of creaking stairs; he 
found himself once more in the damp cellar, where 
he had concealed so many of his treasures. Jtaising 
pe flag-stone, he soon found the casket in which he 

ad placed those important papers, and then took 
his way back to hisdaughter. Then the casket was 
unlocked by a quaint little key, aud the documents 
drawn forth, and placed before his daughter. Esther 
examined them with keen interest, now and then 
making some comment as she proceeded, and at 
length the old-man said : 

“How the duke and his son will quail when they 
see these proofs of my revelation ; how hard it wiil 
be for them both to meet’ the reward which will 
follow my disclosure.” 

“There is still another view of the matter,” r 
joined Esther ; “ the knowledge you possess of uh 
an important secret has greatly enriched you.” 








“To that I assent,” replied Jacapo; and now the 


“Yes, my child, you will have as much wealth at 
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your command as Di Montaldi’s daughter; your 
uncle’s legacy, and my wealth, will make you heiress 
to a vast fortune. Besides, the miner, who fell so 
desperately in love with you, left you at his death 
the gold and jewels he had amassed. Indeed, 
Esther, you were born under a lucky star, but I 
must not keep you longer, for you need rest. Good- 
night,” and imprinting a kiss upon her forehead, he 
again left the room. 

On the day subsequent to the brilliant festival at 
the palace with seven towers—the day which had 
passed so dismally to Vittorio Castinelli, the Com- 
tessa Ginevra drove out to Rossetti’s suburban home. 
How pleasant it seemed to the young girl, with 
roses trailing over the walls, and clustering against 
the windows, while the little enclosure was all 
aglow with bloom. Her heart thrilled at the thought 
of the hour when the affrighted Romeo had flung 
her to the earth senseless, of Rossetti’s gallant efforts 
in her behalf, and the kindness she had received in 
his household. Full of these memories, she alighted 
from the carriage, and glided along the footpath. 
She had gone but a few paces when Constanca per- 
ceived her, and exclaimed: 

4 “Here comes the comtessa!” and flew to meet 
er. 
Rossetti chanced to be at home, and as he ad- 
vanced, exclaimed, “Lady Ginevra is very, very 
welcome,” and he extended his hand, while Aurora 
moved forward with a cordial greeting, and old 
Bianca, the faithful servant, bowed and smiled. 

When the lady was seated in the cool and shadowy 
parlour, she glanced at Rossotti, and said: 

“Signor, I have come to thank you for the birth- 
day gift which you commissioned Constance to offer 
me just as you were leaving the palace—it is indeed 
a rare work of art, and I am very grateful.” 

“Tam happy to hear that it pleases you,” replied 
the artist. 


“And now,” continued the lady, “I must havea 
little chat, with regard to the incidents which it so 
vividly recalled. How well I remember that 
mountain journey, and our dismay when we dis- 
covered the road to be completely obstructed by the 
streams, swollen to torrents by the spring rains 
and melting snows. I recollect too the appearance 
of a band of Garibaldi’s troops, and one young 
soldier, who hurried to our carriage, and cheered 
my father, and soothed me into calmness by de- 
clariug that he could point out another and safer 
path. Neither have I yet forgotten the kindness, 
and consideration with which we were treated 
when we reached the camp, but I never before 
ae in you, Signor Rossetti, the hero of that 

our.” 

She had spoken with rapid utterance, her flushed 
cheek and kindling eyes betukening her deep 
interest, and as she paused, the artist replied: 

“Years have wrought great changes in me ; but 
when I first saw you on horseback, riding along the 
beach, soon after my arrival in Naples, I at once 
recognised you as the Comtessa Ginevra Montaldi, 
whom I had once guided amid the wild fastnesses of 
the mountains.” 

“And yet, though I have been under your in- 
struction for almost a twelvemonth, you have never 
before revealed the fact.” 

“No, lady, no,” replied Rossetti ; “ but the picture 
has long been in my studio, and from time to time, 
I have been endeavouring to improve it, and at last 
decided to offer it as a birthday gift.” 

“Once more I must thank you, not only for the 
picture, which I assure you I shall highly prize, 


but for the kindness that Ied you to come to our | 


relief.” 4 

“T need no thanks, the act brought its own re- 
ward,” observed Rossetti. “My heart must indeed 
have been adamant, could 1 have seen you in such 
distress, and not been ready to lend a helping hand.” 
And he adroitly changed the subject. 

The comtessa now rose, and moving to the 
window, glanced out at the broad green reach of 
country, sweepiig away on the right of the dwell- 
ing. 


“The Com looks so pleasant now in sum- 
mer,” said the lady, “that I should like to take a 
stroll acroas it.” 

“I will gladly bear you company,” rejoined 
Aurora: “and I will invite my brother and Constanca 
to join us, and, Lady Ginevra, why will you not dis- 
miss the carriage, and tea with us before re- 
turning home ?” 

The comtessa yielded a ready assent, the equipage 
went back to Naples, the coachman having received 
orders to return early in the evening. 

_ On, on, on, over the green Campagna, moved the 
little party, now pausing to pick a knot of wild 
flowers, gaze into the nest of some ground bird, or 
watch the flight of some startled pigeon. 

_As usual, when in Rafaele Kossetti's society, the 
time flew on golden wings. His couversation had a 





rare charm for her,and when they had retraced their 
footsteps and gained the garden, they all sank down 
in the rose-wreathed arbour, and at his pupil’s re- 
quest, he read some of Tasso’s exquisite songs. She 
listened with the same rapt delight she had evinced 
the previous winter. 

When the supper-hour came, he offered his arm to 
the lady with’ courtly grace, and led her into a little 
dining-room, differing widely from the grand ban- 
quetting hall to which she was accustomed, and yet 
the young girl thought she could have been quite 
content with these simple surroundings, could. the 
wild dreams she .had sometimes dared cherish, be 
realised, and Rossetti share her future destiny. 

The meal passed delightfully, and the comtessa 
felt a thrill of regret when the carriage came to bear 
her back to the palazzo. 

As she rolled along the high road leading to Na- 
ples, she was haunted by memories associated with 
the young artist—that meeting six years beforc amid 
the mountaing, when she had marked with admira- 
tion his handsome face and gallant bearing—his ap- 
pearance in Naples, with letters from several of her 
father’s friends in Florence and Rome, who knew he 
was desirous of securing some skilful artist, as a 
master to his only daughter; the comte’s resolve to 
avail himself of his services, the happy hours she 
had passed in the studio, the love which had sprung 
up in her young heart, the loneliness she had felt 
when separated from him the previous summer, her 
delight at the thought of once more enjoying his 
companionship, the two hours of extreme peril, when 
he had_ heroically rescued her from the death which 
threatened his pupil, her bitter regret when the fear 
that he loved another brooded over her like some 
dark cloud, and the joy which had thrilled her whole 
frame, when from his own lips she heard the refuta- 
tion of Meda’s false story. She recalled the pleasure 
this visit had brought, and the earnest welcome he 
had given her. Sometimes in the midst of these 
musings her father’s wishes with regard to an al- 
liance with some noble house, would rise before her, 
sending the smile from her red ripe lips, and the glad 
light from her dark eyes, but then she would banish 
the unwelcome thought, and again abandon herself 
to a blissful reverie. 

When she reached home, the moonlight gilded the 
seven towers of that stately palace, and shot down 
into the grounds, where Mazzoni and Begtrice were 
strolling along the green. and dewy turf, he gazing 
down into the fair, peri-like face of her friend, and 
she with her sunny blue eyes uplifted to him in girl- 
ish trust. 

“Ah,” said Ginevra, half audibly, “would that 
every father would take Ricardo d’Este’s course ; he 
was of a wealthy and noble family, but in his last 
will and testament he stated that as he sincerely 
desired his beloved daughter's happiness, he left her 
unfettered—free to choose for a hustand one whom 
She tenderly loved, even though he might be poor 
and of obscure birth.” 

The next moment the carriage stopped, and the 
lady alighted and entered the palace. As she glided 
along the vestibule, she heard her father’s voice call- 
ing her name, and moved into the little saloon where 
he was sitting. 

“Ginevra,” he said, “I need not ask if you have 
had a pleasant call. I see it in your fice.” 

“You have judged aright,” replied the girl, “and 
now, father, I wish to speak to you with regard to 
Signor Rossetti's birthday gift.” 

“It was a picture, no doubt,” said the comte. 

“ Yes, and I wish you to look at it.” 

Montaldi arose and followed his daughter to her 
boudoir, where the picture had been hung, and both 
stood gazing at it in silence; then the lady said, 
earnestly : 

“This painting brings back an incident of my 
childhood. You remember the mountain journey 
with me, mia padre?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” exclaimed her father. “ Garibaldi’s 
men did us good service.” 

“‘ Well,” resumed the lady, “ the young man who 
advanced to the carriage, and succeeded in quelling 
my fear, was no other than Rafaele Rossetti.” 

“Ah, say you so?” rejoined the comte. 
never knew it before, I fancy ?” 

“No; but when I gazed at thy victure, I was con- 
vinced the young patriot and the artist were the 
same.” 


“You 


“We are, then, under a treble obligation to your 
master?” 

“ Yes,” murmured Ginevra, and after a brief hesi- 
tancy, she continued: “ Oh, father, I wish all parents 
were like your old friend Ricardo d’Este, and would 
leave their children free to make their own choice.” 

“ Child,” observed Montaldi, “ you will yet outlive 
this girlish fancy, and be a happy woman, with some 
gentleman who is your equal in rank, and with 
wealth sufficient to-surround you with the luxuries 
to which you have been accustomed from your in- 





faucy. Try to banish these dreams, dear Ginevra, 
for I fear they can never be realised.” 

With these words he moved away, and the lady 
soon after retired to the solitude of her own cham- 
ber. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A wEEK later the tidings spread through Naples, 
that Ginevra di Montaldi- had mysteriously disap- 
peared. One morning, when the comte and his ward 
were gathered in the breakfast-room, they were not 
a little surprised that Ginevra did not make her ap~ 
pearance, aud at length her father dispatched a ser- 
vant to the room, to see if she were ill. 

After repeated raps, Theresa entered the chamber, 
and found it vacant; she then passed through the 
entire suite of apartments, which had been ‘fitted up 
with such splendour for her mistress, but ceuld find 
no trace of her, and though she repeatedly called the 
lady’s name, there was noreply. On returning to 
her master, and stating the facts, he and Beatrice 
rose in wild alarm, and hastehed to Ginovra’s 
chamber; they and the servants searched-the spacious 
palazzo, and on the library tablg found a slip of 
paper. With a thousand forebodings, the comte 
scized it, and read as follows: 

“RAoLtro Montatpi.—This is my work—your 
missing daughter is in my power, and at last 1 am 
avenged. Your implacable foe, 

“JACAPO VANDERVELDE.” 

The comte shuddered, his face paled; and he be- 
gan to pace nervously to and fro. 

“Pray, does that give any clue to poor Ginevra’s 
fate ?” asked Beatrice. 

“Yes, yes, and you shall read it.” 

The girl grasped the paper, and read the few words 
on it, and then said, falteringly: 

“T—I do not understand.” 

“No, Beatrice, but I know full well why he has 
sought revenge; his mother was an Italian lady of 
noble birth, who brought dowm upon herself the 
serious displeasure of her family by marrying aJew, 
who had won her heart by his handsome person, and 
fascinating manners. Between the house of Montali 
and that of Raimondi, to which his mother belonged, 
there was a feud, which had continued for three 
generations, and these prejudices she transmitted to 
her children.” 

He paused an instant, and then coatinued : 

“Many a year ago, whenjl was making an Eastern 
tour, in Egypt I met a young Jewess, Esther Vander- 
velde—the most beautiful ¢reature I had ever seen, 
and I was charmed at first sight; I soon made her 
acquaintance and won her love, and then fancied I re- 
turned it. But my father discovered the facts, and I 
was at once called home. When I reached Naples I 
held a long conference with him, and began to realise 
my folly. The mother of Jacapo Vandervelde had 
been disinherited by her family for the rash alliance 
she had formed, and Esther was then exceedingly 
poor, and besides, there was the old feud with the 
line of Raimondi. I resolved to give up Esther, and 
married a lady of rank and fortune—the mother of 
Ginevra. You see now, Beatrice, why Jacapo Van- 
dervelde has sought revenge, and deprived me of my 
richest treasure, my only child!” 

There wasa long and painful silence, during which 
the tears of Beatrice d’Este fell fast, and her guardian 
was lost in deep and dismal thought; finally he moved 
to his ward and said: 

“What think you—is she dead ?” 

“T hope not,” was the low reply. 

“A vigorous search must be made,” exclaimed the 
comte, “and munificent rewards offered.” _ 

At this juncture footsteps were heard approaching, 
and Rafaele Rossetti was ushered into the library. 

“My lord,” he said, “I have come according to 
promise, to sketch your new palazzo.” 

“ Rossetti,” rejoined the comte, “I had forgotten 
everything else in an overwhelming sorrow—my 
daughter is missing.” 

How like a death-knell these words fell on the 
young artist’s ears. His heart throbbed wildly, and 
it was with extreme difficulty he could preserve any 
degree of composure. 
“Missing!” he exclaimed. “Oh, my lord, this, 
then, accounts for your ward's tears, and your in- 
tense agitation!” 

“ Yos, it isa terrible blow to lose my only child, 
and I know not which way to turn.” 

“You have my warmest sympathy,” 
Rossetti. 

“JT shall ask more,” said Montaldi. “I need your 
council, and if Beatrice will excuse me, I should like 
a private interview with you.” 

The weeping girl glided from the room, and a 
long and confidential interview ensued. The comte 
exhibited the slip of paper left on the table, and re- 
counted the particulars of the story te which 
Beatrice had listened. 


replied 
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“ You now perecive why this calamity has fallen 
on me, and shrouded me in mourning,” said Mon- 
taldi. 

“Yes, my lord, and I, too, have a confession to 
make, though had it not been for this misfortune, 
which has led you to unlock your heart to me, I 
might never have breathed it in your ear. Your 
lost daughter was matchlessly beautiful, and good 
and generous as she was fair. Could I be so blind, 
deaf, and dumb as not to love her as few men can 
love? Sometimes the temptation was strong upon 
me to tell her my whole heart was in her keeping ; 
but duty whispered, you are a poor artist, of obscure 
birth, too, and no match for the sole heiress of the 
Comte di Montaldi’s immense wealth, and I have 
endeavoured to conceal my secret.” 

“ Signor,” said the comte, with deep earnestness, 
“ once more I declare you to be a man of honour ; but 
grief is a great leveller; to-day, rank and wealth 
seem to me mere bubbles in comparison with my 
daughter's happiness. Perhaps, my friend, it would 
give you pleasure to know that your love was re- 
turned; my child acknowledged the fact to me, and 
assured me that you realised her ideal of him who 
should share her future destiny.” 

“This is welcome tidings,” replied the artist, “in 
the midst of my profound grief at her loss, it will 
brighten my lot to know that she loved me—that 
had I been her equal in rank, I should not have 
pleaded for her hand in vain.” 

Montaldi reflected a few moments, and then said: 

“T cannot bring myself to give her up as dead, 
and shall have a rigorous search made, and offer the 
most tempting rewards for her discovery, sending 
the placards throughout the land.” 

* And I,” exclaimed Rossetti, “I cannot rest while 
she is missing. Heaven granting me the power, I 
will go the world over, to see if I cannot find some 
trace of the lost Ginevra!” 

“ And I,” rejoined Montaldi, “solemnly promise, 
that if my daughtenis ever restored to me alive, I 
will seek her happiness, and she shall be the light of 
your home, and the joy of your heart.” 

“ My lord,” said the artist, “ bright as such a pros- 
pect would be, I will not take advantage of your 
present grief, to allow myself to accept your generous 
offer.” 

“T shall not retract my promise,” observed the 
comte; “I ought to have been wiser before, and 
cheered my child with hopes of the blissful future 
she sometimes pictured.” 

Rossetti now proposed to join in the search which 
would immediately be made in Naples and its en- 
virons, and then commence his pilgrimage. The ti- 
dings soon spread through the city, and rich and poor, 
the noble and the plebeian alike seemed to mourn at 
the sad fate of Ginevra di Montaldi. Laura, the im- 
provisatrice, her blind brother, and others who had 
Liessed the beautiful comtessa for her thoughtful 
kindness, came to the palace to offer their sympathy, 
aud Rossetti’s household were shrouded in gloom. 

Visconti and Castinelli, the rival lovers, who had 
exchanged so many wrathful glances and fierce 
words, seemed to forget their hostility when they 
met at the palazzo, and together went in‘search of 
the missing lady, sailing over the bay, and galloping 
far into the country. 

Donna Sybilla de Valdee sent a note, expressing 
her sincere regret that a lady in whom she had felt 
such an interest should have so mysteriously disap- 
peared, and her Uncle Fernando paid an early visit 
to the comte. 

Four days passed, and no trace of the comtessa 
could be discovered, and on the morning of the fifth, 
Rafaele Rossetti again entered the palace, which had 
been so gay and brilliant during Ginevra Montaldi’s 
birthday festa. The grounds were silent, save for 
the musical murmurs of the fountains, the hum of 
the bright bees amid the scented flowers, and the 
song of the birds, soaring from bough to bough. 
Within, an ominous stillness reigned, and moving into 
the library, he again stood in the comte’s presence. 
The faces of both were grave and sad, and as they 
clasped hands, the artist said : 

“ My lord, I have resolved to start to-day in pur- 
suit of the lost Ginevra.” 

“ Your sisters will miss youexceedingly,” rejoined 
the noble, “but I will care forthem. The whole 
family shall come here, and remain with me and Bea- 
trice while you are gone.” 

“ You are very kind,” said Rossetti. 

“ And you have the heroic element in your nature,” 
observed Montaldi; “and aow, friend, remember if 
you ever meet Ginevra, your lips are unsealed, with 
my sanction.” 

The young man expressed his gratitude, and then 
proceeded to give a full account of the route he had 
decided to take. 

When he arose to take his leave, Montaldi followed 
him to the deor, and wringing his hand, faltered: 

“ Go, Rossetti, and God speed you in yoursearch!” 





Pausing on the threshold, he watched the young 
artist till he had disappeared, and then went k 
into the library, with a heavy heart. 

On leaving the palazzo, Rossetti took his way tc 
his home in the suburbs, and entering the little 
room where Aurora and Constanca sat, said with 
deep earnestness : 

“My sisters, I have before informed you that I 
intended to set out in pursuit of the Comtessa 
Ginevra, in case no clue should be found to her fate 
here in Naples, and this morning I intend to leave 
you.” 

“You are very, very dear to us, and weshall miss 
you sadly,” replied Aurora, “ but neither I nor Con- 
stanca would have you remain, when, perhaps, you 
may succeed in discovering some trace of the lost 
lady.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed the younger sister. “God 
will care for us when you are gone !” 

“That is nobly spoken,” said the brother ; “but 
the Comte di Montaldi will take you all beneath his 
roof, and care for you while I am absent. You 
must be making preparations for your immediate 
departure.” 

he girls expressed their gratitude at the asylum 
which had been thus provided for them, and breathed 
a fervent blessing as their brother drew them to his 
heart in a convulsive embrace, and then he turned 
to give a few directions, and uttered a parting word 
to Bianca. 

The next moment he was hastening along the 
narrow path Ginevra had trod a week previous, and 
mounting his horse, strack into the high-road. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PROPHECY. 


BY THE 
Auther of “Olwer Darvel,” “ Michel-dever,” &c., €c. 


en 
CHAPTER xXx. 


Durine the night a heavy cnow fell, and Ashford 
stopped in front of the small office in the corner.of 
the lawn ; smoke was issuing from the chimney, and 
he knew that he should find the lawyer there. The 
two men shook hands, and the visitor hastened to 
say: 

z I would not have intruded on you, if I"had not 
supposed that you have something for me. I was in 
London, and I learned there that a cheque_has been 
sent for me under cover to you.” 

“It is quite safe. I will get it for you. Did you 
really call on the Reverend Mr. Boyle, and try to find 
out something about Violet?” 

“T called more than once with that object. He 
would not be at home to me, and I had finally to ac- 
cept the assurance in writing, that any claim I might 
have on him was already settled. I'll find out the 
mystery about that child ; on that I am determined.” 

“ I think it will be more to your interest to respect 
the wishes of those who pay you so liberally. Five 
hundred a-year, for taking care of a child like Violet, 
is very handsome compensation.” 

“ My belief is, that the child is a great heiress, and 
Boyle is paid to keep her out of the way, that others 
may get the bénefit of her fortune. If you would 
hunt up evidence now, we might be able to place 
Violet in her right position, and get a round sum for 
doing it.” 

“| said all that I have to say on that subject, when 
we talked it over a yearago. I have every reason 
to believe that Mr. Boyle is acting in the interests of 
Violet, not against them. If youchoose, you can re- 
linquish Violet to other friends, and at the same time 
continue to receive the annuity ; for they would have 
nothing to do with that. Clement Melrose is anxious 
to adopt her, and his mother is equally desirous of 
retaining her.” 

“They are very kind,” replied Ashford, with a 
sneer ; “ but I prefer keeping the child where she pro- 
perly belongs. My wife is also fond of her, and she 
is a pleasant companion for Fanty. The day may 
come, however, when Melrose can claim her. Mrs. 
Ashford is delicate, and if anything should happen to 
her, Violet would be a burden to me that I should be 
glad to rid myself of; in such a way, though, as 
would insure her safety and well-being. I shall hold 
myself responsible to those who placed her at the 
Vale, should they ever appear to claim her.” 

Mr. Whitney shuffled away his papers, and said: 

“ Since our business is finished, we had better go 
to the house. You will spend the day with us, I 
suppose.” 

* No, thank you. I have much to attend to at the 

ale.” 





Mrs. Whitney welcomed her husband's friend to 
her house, with the cordial grace that was habitual 
to her, though she really feared and mistrusted him 
She hastened to say: 





“If you have come to take Laura away, I entermy 
protest against it. We have not half talked over our 
old friends, so you must stay at least till the afternoon.” 

“You are very hospitable, Mrs. Whitney; but 
really that is impossible. I have some business in the 
village. When I come back, we must set off at once.’”” 

“ Must—must! how imperative you are, to be sure! 
If I were Laura, I would havea will of my own oc- 
casionally.” 

“I am sorry to break up your pleasant gossip, 
Mrs. Whitney,” replied Ashford, ‘{but there seems to be 
no alternative, unless Laura chooses to allow me to 
take Fanty away with me, leaving her to be brought 
home by you when her visit is over.” 

Mrs. Ashford quickly replied : 

“T’m quite ready to return to the,Vale. Carriecaw 
come out and spend a day with me, and wecan finish 
our gossip.” 

Ashford bowed, and left theroom. Mrs. Whitney, 
on hospitable thoughts intent, went out to hurry the 
servants, leaving her husband with her friend. He 
sat down near her, and inquired: 

“Has Carrie told you of the wish of Mr. Melrose te 
adopt your little charge, Mrs. Ashford?” 

“No; she had so many other things to talk of, 
that she forgot it I suppose. I am not surprised to hear 
of such a 7 papery or Mrs. Melrose has already 
spoken with me on the subject. While I live, I shall 
retain the child; but at my decease, it is already 
understood between the old lady and myself that 
Violet is to.go to her.” 

“ You are many years younger than Mrs. Melrose, 
— in the ordinary course of nature should outlive 

er. 


“The old pain in my heart has come back, and I 
have been compelled to increase the quantity of digi- 
talis prescribed for me by Dr. Cameron, till I am 
alarmed at the size of the dose. That deadly agent 
must slowly kill me, although it arrests my doom for 
a short time.” 

She spoke with perfect calmness, though it was of 
~_ own assured fate, and Mr. Whitney hurriedly 
said: 

“ Cameron should not have allowed you to know 
what medicine he gave you. Your imagination will 
be playing you all sorts of tricks.” 

“ Dr. Cameron did not wish me to know, but I was 
aware of the remedy I needed before it was pre- 
scribed by him. I know that I am not long for this 
world, Mr. Whitney, and but for one consideration, I 
should be glad to lie down in the dreamless quiet of 
the grave. When I am gone, my child will have no 
kind maternal friend to look after her; but even if 
life were granted me, I sometimes fear that she 
would be forcibly taken from me in the time to 
come,” 

“My dear madam, why should you imagine such a 
thing as that? Your husband would not surely 
undertake to separate mother and child.” 

“My husband will do that which will conduce 
most to his interests. Fanty is slowly recovering 
from the effects of her fall, and her father has already 
decided on her future career.” 

She was speaking in alow, monotonous voice, as if 
afraid to allow emotion of any kind to master her. 
Mr. Whitney compassionately regarded her. He fin- 
ally said: 

“TI hope things will be better for you than you 
think. After living together so many years the buud 
between you must be stronger than it was when it 
was formed.” 

“ When I married him, I loved him with romantic 
fervour. Though years of unkindness have crushed 
out every spark of the love I once felt for him, I 
cannot recal those days without pangs of exquisite 
suffering. When Fanty has regained her former 
powers, he will desert me; he will take her from me, 
and—I shall die!” 

Mr. Whitney looked at the face of the speaker, 
from which every shade of colour had faded. He 
earnestly said: 

“My dear Mrs. Ashford, I believe you torturo 
yourself with needless fears. If you cease to oppose 
the wishes of your husband, he will show more con- 
sideration for you. The peace of married life is maiu- 
tained by compromises, you know.” 

“T have already compromised all that is dear aud 
precious to me,” she gloomily replied, “ but this last 
one will prove too much for me. I shall not live to 
accomplish it. Your wife has promised to be a frien’ 
to my poor child when I am no longer near her; and 
I hope, Mr. Whitney, that if the necessity arises, you 
will also stand by her in the future.” 

“I can promise you that, Mrs. Ashford; and I 
pledge you my word, as a Christian man, that I will 
be a good friend to your daughter, if she should need 
One.” 

At this moment the door was thrown opev, and 
Fantasia came flying in, followed by Rose Whitney, 
looking much disappointed, 

“Oh, moter, what are we going home for, when 
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we were so happy here? I don't want to go, aud 1 
am sure you don’t either.” 

Ashford had come in without being perceived, and 
he here spoke in reply: 

“Tf you knew what I have at home for you, Fanty, 
you would be more anxious to go than you are to 
stay here, The box you were so curious about on 
our journey has been unpacked, and all it contained 
is for you,” 

The child’s curiosity was now fairly aroused, and 
she was as eager to get away as she had lately been 
to stay. 

Mrs. Ashford and her little girl took their places 
in the chaise, which had been brought to the front 
entrance, and they were soon flying over the road to- 
wards the Vale. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


FANTASIA rushed into the house, after a hurried 
greeting to the servants. In the sitting room she 
found a table spread out in front of the fire, on which 
were ostentatiously displayed a number of coloured 
lithographs representing the queens of the drama in 
full costume. Beside them lay two large volumes of 
Shakespeare, profusely illustrated. . 

Fanty was enchanted. 

Ashford had followed her closely to witne3s the 
effect produced by his present. 

“Then you think they are worth coming home for, 
Fanty ?” he carelessly asked. 

“ Indeed they are. All these beautiful pictures are 
mine, and these great books? But what am I to do 
with them, I wonder ?” 

“ You will find that out in good time, little one. 
The illustrations are studies that you must master, if 
you hope to become a great actress. Through them 
you will become familiar with scenic effect, before 
you are called on to appear upon the stage yourself.” 

“T sup’ I must study, but my head isn’t quite 
right yet. I'll try to please you, father, for you are 
very good to me.’ 

After glancing at the table, Mrs. Ashford had 
passed ou to her own chamber ; but she soon returned 
to the outer room, where Fantasia still stood with her 
hood and cloak on, so much entranced with her new 
acquisitions that she had forgotten to remove them. 
With an unconscious sharpness in the inflexion of her 
voice, Mrs. Ashford said: 

“ Take off your things, Fanty, and brush your hair 
You will have time enough to go into raptures over 
those objectionable pictures after that is done.” 

Ashford darkly regarded his wife, and asked : 

“Why do you stigmatise these pictures as objec- 
tionable? I see nothing of that in them myself. ‘The 
women who are here represented in the characters of 
the immortal dramatist are many of them as noble 
and pure as any of their sisters.” 

“The word escaped me inadvertently. I shall 
make no farther efforts to withold Fanty from the ca- 
reer on which you wish her to enter.” 

“Umph! that is well, madam, as far as it goes; 
but I shall not only expect submission from you, but 
actual assistance.” 

“T will do what I can for her,” said Mrs Ashford, 
mindful of Mr. Whitney’s advice. 

When dinner was over, Ashford said : 

“It is too late to bring Violet from Melrose this af- 
ternoon, but I shall send for her in the morning.” 

“T should be sorry to give Violet up; but if she 
is happier at Melrose, it may be best not to bring her 
away for the short time she will be likely to find a 
home here.” 

With a half-startled glance, he asked: 


“Why do you speak as if this is not to be long her 


home?” 

“TI shall not long find any abiding place on earth, 
Hiram; as if you really loved me, you would have 
long since have been painfully aware.” 

“You have always some fantastic notion in your 
head, either about yourself or Fanty. You are as 
well as a woman of your age can expect tobe. As 
to love, the less said about that the better, for I 
hardly think there is any lost between us If you 
desire to leave me, you are free to go where you 
choose.” 

She looked up at him with an expression of pain, 
and slowly said: 

“It is too late to speak of that now. If I were 
allowed to take her with me, perkaps my decision 
would be different, but that you would refuse.” 

“Of course I should. You know how important 
Fanty is to me, and how much depends on her per- 
fect restoration. You would have me believe that you 
are breaking your heart because I have declared that 
our child shall follow the bent of her genius ; but that 
is all nonsense. Cameron is a dunce, or he could 
have explained the origin and extent of the de- 
rangement in your physical system, and set it to 
rights before now.” 

“I understand the cause of my condition better 





than anyone else, but I will not annoy you by again 
referring to it, Mr. Ashford,” 

On the following morning, Jonah was sent over 
for Violet. 

“Thoy will not send her with no one to take care 
of her except the driver,” Mrs. Ashford had said. 

“T think they will send her when I demand her,” 
was the reply, and she said no more. 

Both proved right in their assertions, for Jonah 
came back alone; but he stated that Harry was com- 
ing. He had a man to drive him, and he would take 
care that the little girl was kept warm, and well 
wrapped up. Violet’s trunk was sent back by Jonah, 
with a note from Mrs. Melrose expressing much re- 
gret at being compelled to give up the pet of the house. 

The note was scarcely read when the chaise ar- 
rived; Harry lifted Violet in his arms, and in a few 
moments was in the house, greeting them all with 
the frank cheerfulness natural to him. 

He placed the child carefully in Mrs. Ashford’s 
arms, and then kissed Fanty heartily, saying: 

‘“* You have curls enough now, Fanty, and it was a 
shame for me to call you bald-pate. I'll never do it 
again; and I’ve been training the pony éspecially for 
your use.” 

“No, thank you,” said Fantasia, with a toss of her 
head; “if I can’t get one of my own, I won't take 
other people’s.” 

“ And I’ve brought you a whole. cake for yourself, 
Fanty, iced all over the top,” said the small voice of 
Violet, who by this time had been released from her 
multitudinous wrappings, aud stood beside Mrs. 
Ashford. 

“She seems glad to get back to us, in spite of all 
the petting she has had,” said Ashford to his wife. 

Violet seemed pleased to find herself among her 
old friends again, but when the time came for Harry 
to leave, she clung to him and wept very bitterly. 
He soothed her with promises to come over to the 
Vale whenever he could do so, and finally tore him- 
self from her clinging arms, leaving her to the care 
of Mrs. Ashford. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE evening before Violet was sent back to the 
Vale, a note from Mr. Whituey had been received, 
informing Clement Melrose that Ashford positively 
declined accepting his offer to adopt the child and 
rear it as his own. 

The lawyer, however, went on to state that Mrs. 
Ashford’s health ‘was\so precarious, that there was 
little hope of long life for her ; and her husband had 
explicitly said that, in the evemt of her death, he 
would place no obstacle in the way of the child being 
received as a permanent inmate at Melrose. 

The next morning Mr. Melrose and his mother sat 
together discussing the note. The old lady sighed, 
wud said: 

“Tam sorry to give her up even for a single day, 
but if Mr. Ashford insists on reclaiming her, we have 
no choice but to submit.” 

“Oh! he has been kind enough to Violet, even if 
he does not treat his wife well. Her .trip cannot 
have béen of much service to her, if what Whitney 
says is true.” 

“ How can anything be of service to a woman 
who has harsh words and killing indifference thrust 
upon her every day of herlife? The few thousands 
left her by her uncle have proved a bitter legacy to 
her; for without them, Mrs. Whitney insists that 
Ashford would never have offered himself to her. I 
am afraid that if a chance ever offers itself to make 
money by betraying the retreat of Violet, that man 
will sell his knowledge of her, if the prize offered 
is large enough.” 

“Tf she is an heiress, as Whitney believes, Ash- 
ford will serve his own interests better by keeping 
the secret, even.if he should find it out. Whether 
she belongs to us or not, she is a most charming, 
sensitive, and affectionate little creature, and she 
shall be my daughter by adoption, even if Harry 
should disappoint you by choosing another as his 
future wife.” 

“When Harry is twenty-five, and Violet eighteen, 
they will be sure to fall in love with each other. 
There will be the right difference in their ages. A 
man should always be seven or eight years older 
than his wife.” 

Mr. Melrose laughed, and then, with sudden gray- 
ity, said: 

“T hope we may both live to witness the union you 
seem so anxious to bring about; but if she should 
not be a Falconer, after all, mother, what becomes 
of the old prophecy that you are working so ear- 
nestly to fulfil?” 

To this Mrs. Melrose replied : 

“If she is of your race, the fate will work itself 
out without any interventionfrom me. If she is not, 
then we should have secured a lovely and attractive 
daughter.” 





“Just at present we are likely to be losers, for 
there comes Ashford to take our pet away.” 

Mr. Melrose looked out of the window, and said: 

“Tt is Ashford’s chaise, but there is no one init but 
the old servant. I wonder if he expected Jonah to 
drive, and take care of so small a child as Violet.” 

“T suppose he thought we would send Harry with 
her, but he should have come to claim her himself.” 

“He does not like to come to my house any more 
than I like to go to his, I suspect,” was the reply. 
“The child will have to go, but I will send her over 
inmy own chaise ; it is better defended from the cold 
than that one.” 

Violet was in the library with Harry, gravely pre- 
tending to look over her primer while he studied his 
lessons for the day. 

Harry had begged his father to keep her with them, 
and Mr. Melrose desired to adopt her to please 
Harry, as much as for the fondness he had for her 
himself. 

The boy had been told that Mr. Ashford declined 
to give up Violet, as soon as Mr. Whitney’s note was 
read. “ 

“ Why can’t we keep her anyway, papa?” he asked, 
“Mr. Ashford has no more right to her than you have; 
she was only left at his door.” 

“ But he took her in, and was good to her, so his 
claim is strongest, Harry. You must give up your 
playmate for the present, but I think we will have 
her all to ourselves some of these days.” 

The little girl went off in good spirits, and as we 
have seen, conducted herself with perfect propriety 
on her return to her old home. 

(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERY. 


Count Von RABENSBERG was the object of some 
attention in the winter of ’44, wher he appeared, for 
the first time, in the salons of Vienna. He was the 
head of an old Bohemian family; rich, not much 
om thirty, and handsome—moreover, unmarried. 

ittle was known about him, except that he had 


| large estates, and more than one schloss, where he 


never resided; that his father had died when he was 
very young, and his only sister’ had been drowned, 
by accident, many years before ; and that, left with- 
out kith or kin, since the age of eighteen, he had led 
a wandering life on the face uf the globe, never re- 
maining for many months in the same place. He 
consorted but little with men of his own age, neither 
gambled nor drank, and was said to be proof against 
all the attentions of women. Whether this was 
really so or mot, such a reputation was, in itself, 
enough to pique curiosity and excite interest in 
Vienna, where feminine intrigue spreads its endless 
network among the roots of an aristocratic society. 
Add to this the stern, sad expression of the young 
man’s handsome face, and his reluctance ever to 
talk about himself, and the mystery with which it 
pleased the Viennese world to invest him, could no 
longer be a matter of surprise. 

The world selected a very suitable wife for hin— 
a lovely daughter of a princely house. He, how- 
ever, scandalously disappointed the world, and chose 
a wife for himself. He married a simple burgher’s 
daughter ; and the indignation which this outrage 
upon common decency aroused can only be conceived 
by those who know what the pride of “caste” in 
Vienna is. How could his infatuation be accounted 
for? The girl he fixed on was by no means beauti- 
ful. A sweet, pale face, a slender, graceful figure, 
were all young Magda had to boast of. He saw her 
first in one of the lust-gartens of the town, and 
from that moment his infatuation began. He never 
rested until he had made the good citizen’s acquaint- 
ance; he called at the house daily during Holy 
Week, and on Easter Monday he asked Magda to be- 
come his wife. The girl was almost frightened. It 
was scarcely a fortnight since she had first met the 
count’s intense and searching gaze bent upon her. 

It had all passed like a dream, so fautastic and 
unreal it seemed. She was still a little afraid of 
him. He was very handsome and charming, no 
doubt ; and no young maiden could be insensible to 
the devotion of such a knight; but his gravity and 
the difference of their rank a little oppressed her, 
when he startled her by laying all he possessed at 
her feet. And withsome trembling, some unaccount- 
able misgiving at heart, she faltered : 

“ Yes.” 


The cackling this event caused throughout all 
classes was increased by the haste with which the 
marriage was hurried on. Of course, it was said 
the poor young man had been entrapped into it; 
there were even darker hints thrown out, withoui 
one shadow of foundation; but these lies had 
scarcely time to permeate society, when the news 
burst like a bomb into the midst of it, that the cere- 
mony had ‘actually taken place in private, and that 
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Vienna. 


The count’s couduct was no less strange after | 


warriage than it was before. He worshipped his 
young wife with a passionate curiosity, so to speak, 


which seemed allied to some other mysterious fee)- | 


ing, deep-seated and unexplained. 
he would lie at her feet for hours, gazing into lier 
eyes, as Hamlet may have done into Ophelia’s, with 
a silent, half-sorrowful ecstacy, rising on a sudden, 
with a wild rapture, to cast his arms about ber and 
cover her with kisses. By degrees she became used 
to his ways, more at ease under his long silence, 
less startled by his sudden passionate outbursts. 
There were times, too, when hé would talk with an 
eloquence, the like of which she-had never heard, 
of all that be had seen or read, and tell strange tales 
of adventure with a charm which would have won 
the heart of a less willing listener. The sweet 
German nature, looking out of those calm blue eyes, 
grew daily closer to his; her happiness expanded 
daily, sending forth stronger shoots and tendrils, 
which clasped themselves around whatsoever be- 
longed unto her Albrecht. His word would have 
been her law under any circumstances ; it became a 
law of devotion, and not of discipline alone. 

They spent three weeks on the Danube; they 
visited a large estate of the count’s, near Pesth. 
Then, towards the end of the second month after 
their. marriage, they moved to the old mansion of 
the Rabensbergs at Prague; worm-eaten, gloomy, 
uninhabited for years, with rust on its hinges, and 
grass-grown courts, and the sorrow of many genera- 
tions hanging over it like a pall. The count was 
more pre-occupied, more strange in his demeanour 
than usual that night. After supper, when the 
servants had left the room, he said, suddenly: 

“ We shall only be here two nights, Magda. To- 
morrow I must leave thee alone for the day. I go to 
Schloss Rabensberg, which is but a few hours’ journey, 
to prepare it for thy reception, my darling, and 
then ra 

He abruptly broke off ; pressed her to his bosom, 
and struggled to cast aside the care which had 
weighed upon his spirits all the evening. The young 
wife was not very keen-sighted ; she soon forgot the 
shadow in the sunshine, artificial though it was ; and 
slept that night the calm sleep of a child, unconscious 
that her husband never closed his eyes, but lay and 
watched with a look of intense anxiety, the sweet 
untroubled face beside him. 

He was off by daybreak; and Magda wandered 
about the house, feeling a little lonely until Albrecht’s 
return. 

He came in looking excited, but wofm and anxious, 
and after embracing her tenderly, he almost im- 
mediately began thus: 

“We leave this to-morrow morning, my dearest 
Magda. Art thou prepared to start ?” 

“T shall be glad to get out of this gloomy house, 
Albrecht.” 

“Schloss Rabensberg is still gloomier, Magda. It 
iy surrounded by a moat, and stands in the midst of 
a wild forest. The walls are thick and the windows 
small. It is not a cheerful residence, my poor child.” 

He paused, and then continued with an ¢ffort, 
“Magda, I have to put thy love toa strange test. Art 
thou ready to undergo a separation from me, for a- 
while—for my sake ?” 

“What dost thou mean, Albrecht?” 

“That for reasons I cannot explain, I earnestly 
wish thee to go to Schloss Rabensberg—bnt alone. 
Thy stay there, unless, indeed, I am able to join thee, 
which I pray to heaven I may eventually do, will not 
be one of many days, probably ; but while it lasts, we 
shall not meet.” 

“O Albrecht!” she began; but she saw that in his 
face which stopped her; a look of such intense, 
suffering anxiety for her reply, that the words of en- 
treaty died on her lips. He went on: 

“ Perhaps I have no right to ask this of thee, my 
darling. It is early days to demand such a sacrifice 
—but if thou knewest—if e 

She laid her little pale face on his shoulder. 

“Only tell me what good my going can do?” 

“T cannot. I can only say this. There is a fetal 
spell over my poor old house, which I believe thou 
—and thou alone in the world, canst remove.” 

She opened her blue eyes wide. What could he 
mean? Did he take her fora child? But no; his 
tongue was too serious for jesting. Some of Hoff- 
man’s wild tales recurred to her. Was the place 
haunted? To her German imagination, brought up 
to regard the relations of the positive with the spiri- 
tual world as close and constant, nothing seemed im- 
possible. But what could he mean by saying that 
she alone could remove the fatal spell? 

He felt the little heart palpitate against his, and 
he continued at length, in a sorrowlul voice: 

“No, my Magda, I see the ordeal is toosevere. We 
will turn our faces the other way, and go far from 








ow and again | 





Count von Rabensberg and his bride had left! hence, and begin a new life with another people, and 


try to forget Schloss Rabensberg,” he added, bit- 
terly. 

She raised her head. 

“No, I will do it, Albrecht. Forgive me, and try 
and forget my folly; it is past now. I will do what- 
ever thou biddest me.” 

She flung her arms about him; and ‘he, in return, 
expressed his gratitude in the most impassioned lan- 
guage. 

“For the rest, my Magda, all the counsel I will 
give thee is never to let the pure and holy thoughts 
which are thy constant companions give place to 
superstitious terrors, at Schloss Rabensberg. Such 
thoughts are mighty angels to drive out all idle fear. 
Be simple, unsuspicious of evil; be thyself in short, 
and all will be well with thee.” 

The night passed; and soon after breakfast the 
next morning, they set off on their strange and me- 
lancholy journey, unaccompanied by any servant. 

At the end of half-a-day’s journey they came to a 
rugged upland country. A more desolate district it 
was impossjble to find in the Kingdom of Bohemia. 
And it formed an appropriate prelude to the black, 
silent forest, in the centre of which stood Schloss 
Rabensberg. 

They had sat silent for a long time, their hands in 
each other’s; their faces, the one anxious and ex- 
cited, the other repressing by a heroic effort any 
symptom of nervousness ; when Albrecht jumped up, 
and called to the postilion to stop. Magda, leaning 
forward, saw that the wood was at last breaking ; 
what seemed to be an open space lay some few hun- 
dred yards before them. 

Albrecht stooped, and drew out a box from under 
the seat of the carriage. He then unlocked and took 
from it, to Magda’s infinite surprise, a queer little 
hat, and still queerer little garment, the like of which 
Magda had “never seen, but which she subsequently 
learned had been called in former days “ a spencer.” 
Moreover, there was a short and narrow skirt of silk, 
haviug an absurd little flounce around the bottom, 
such as Magda believed her mother to have worn 
years ago. She asked, with a smile of -wonder, what 
all this meant. 

“ Thou dear heart !” cried Albrecht, embracing her, 
“Tt means that here we must part, and I beg, asa 
farther favour to me, that thou wilt exchange thy 
pretty hat and mantle for these faded old-fashioned 
ofies ; nay, if it be possible, thy skirt also. . Do not 
ask any questions. It is a fancy of mine—an absurd 
fancy, that in the old house where all belongs to an- 
other date, another generation, thou shouldst not seem 
to flout the poor oli servants and the pictures on the 
wall, with thy new-fangled clothes: And now fare- 
well, beloved one! Heaven keep thee! Be of good 
courage, and heaven will reward thy going!” 

With that, he kissed her with an energy akin to 
desperation, and leaped from the carriage. The tears 
forced themselves into her blue eyes, though she tried 
to smile as she tied on the little old hat, and slipped 
on the spencer. The carriage was then rolling on, 
and she blew him kisses, and sent him April smiles 
through her tears, as long as he was in sight. Then 
when the carriage turned sharply to the left, and she 
could no longer see him, the sun went in, and the 
shower was heavy. The poor child felt that she was 
now, indeed, alone. A moment afterwards the car- 
riage drew up on the edge of a small square lake, in 
the centre of which, without an inch of earth to spare 
on any side, rose an equally square, gray, stone build- 
ing, with a high red-tiled roof, and innumerable 
towers, turrets and pinnacles, breaking the sky line. 

A long-disused portcullis showed that there had 
once been a drawbridge ; but a narrow one, for foot- 
passengers only, had supplanted it, some time in the 
preceding century, and had already acquired a re- 
spectable air of antiquity. 

Two old men, in liveries of a strangely old- 
fashioned make, were standing on the bridge. They 
were evidently waiting for Magda, and as the 
caléche drew up, they let down the steps, and handed 
her out. The postilion had received his orders, no 
doubt, beforehand. The gray-headed men had no 
sooner lightened the carriage of its human freight, 
and cut the cord of the valises that hung behind, 
than, without a word, he turned, his horses’ heads, 
and drove off into the forest by the way he had 
come. To poor Magda, it seemed as if the last link 
that held her to the dear outer world—that held her 
to her Albrecht, was now severed. She looked up 
at the stern unfriendly building, and down at its 
black shadow in the moat, and she shuddered as she 
passed under the iron teeth of its portcullis, and 
heard the gate lock behind her. She found herself 
in a low stone hall, the groined roof of which rested 
onarches. At the farther end-was a winding stair, 
which led to the dwelling-rooms. 

A woman, past middle-age, stood expectant in the 
middle of the hall, and came forward to kiss Magda’s 
hand, after the old German custom, as her new mis - 





tress entered. But though there was no want of 
alacrity shown in rendering this conventional] act of 
respect—as there was no want of alacrity, indeed, in 
anything the woman did—nothing of pleasure was 
evinced. One might have thought that the greeting 
a pretty young creature to that grim old place, te- 
nanted hitherto only by grim old servants, might 
have brought some spark of cordiality into their 
eyes—which foreign servants are not afraid to let 
light up their faces. Butit was not so here. The 
old men looked grave—graye and rather sad, it 
scemed to Magda. The woman looked stern, keen, 
and resolute. In spite of her years, she was evi- 
dently still strong, and unusually active. Her eye 
was quick and bright ; her walk, and all her move- 
ments, betokened decision and promptitude. She 
was dressed in black stuff, and het gray hair was 
put back under a black cap; no speck of white re- 
lieved the general mournfulness of her aspect. 

The geography of the schloss was less intricate 
than that of most old buildings. At the top of the 
stairs ran a long passage, which turned and twisted, 
it is true, and from. which sundry other flights of 
stairs debouched, to the bewilderment of a stranger 
who wae not closely observant. But at the end of 
this passage was a door, which the woman un- 
locked from a bunch of keys hanging at her side ; 
and after this all was simple enough. A short flight 
of steps led into one of the many towers which 
Magda had seen from the bridge. 

This tower—that portion of it at least, into which 
Magda was now taken—contained two good-sized 
rooms, one over the other, a winding stair communi- 
cating. The lower room was oak-panelled, and in it 
were an old piano}.a harp, a few direfully bad prints 
of the house of burg, in the beginning of this 
century, and one of the Retreat from Moscow. Klop- 
stock’s ‘Messiah,’ and an odd volume or two of Lessing 
were upon one table, together with a very faded work 
basket, and gn old Spa-box, with the Allée des Soupirs 
(in which the trees looked like tufts of blue-green 
feathers upon hairpins), much defaced by time, upon 
its lid. Upon the other table a cloth, with prepa- 
rations for supper, was laid. It was the only thing in 
that strange room, where all seemed to have remained 
forgotten and untouched for the last twenty years, 
that spoke a living language—the same, unchanged 
by fashion, wherein our fathers made ready to eat. 
A substantial pie, some slices of raw ham, and a carp 
from the moat, stewed in red wine, would, from all 
time, have seemed an excellent German supper. But 
Magda felt in no wise to. do it justice. She 
asked to see her bedroom, and the old woman led her 
upstairs to the corresponding chamber above, the 
only difference in the shape of the two being that 
this latter had a wide oriel window overhanging the 
moat—an excrescence ceaneer by a corbel, like the 
“ Parson’s Window” at Nuremberg. 

The room was hung with old Flemish tapestry ; a 
quaint stove of green delf towering up in one corner, 
a dressing table and tarnished mirror in another. 
The bed, which was like a black box with the lid 
turned back, disclosing a yellow eider-down quilt, 
discouraged, rather than invited, the weary to lie 
down and take their rest. It was raised ona single 
step, a dais, and stood at right angles between the 
door and window. The back, which we have compared 
to the lid of the box, was of solid black oak, earved 
with grotesque figures ; there were curtains vat the 
head, and none at the feet ; but a board rose up, like 
a stone at the foot of a grave, with the date“ 16vU” 
carved thereon. Upon a nail at the head of the bed 
hung a crown of immortelles, and the name “ Louise,” 
fashioned out of the same flowers, after the German 
manner, 

“ Whose name is that? Who was Louise?” 

“Tt was the gracious young lady,” replied the old 
servant, dropping ‘her voice till it ended ina low sigh. 
Magda felt more drawn towards her by that touch of 
feminine softness. 

“ And when did she die?” continued Magda. 

“ Twenty-one years ago,” whispered the old wo- 
man, glancing around. “ But it is forbidden to speak 
on the subject.” : 

“Why,” said Magda, grown almost bold by her 
curiosity, and by her confidence in the kindly, wrin- 
kled face before her. ‘“ Who forbids you?” 

“Tt is forbidden,” she repeated. 

f my glanced around once more, and shook her 
ead. 

“What is your name?” asked Magda, after 
pause, during which her heart seemed to staud still. 
‘And whereabouts do yousleep? Is it anywhere 
near me ?” 

“My name is Bettine. I sleep a long way off, in 
another tower. But Hanne sleeps close at haud. 
She isthe head. All the lady’s orders must be given 
to her. Iam but the second.” ; 

Magda went to the window and looked out. Twi- 
light was slowly creeping up over the black wood in 
front of her; the frogs were croaking on the edges 
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of the moat below ; there was nosong of birds, no 
brisk barking of dogs, or lowing of cattle ; no cheer- 
ful sound of other living thing. The stillness, bro- 
ken only by that horrible hoarse music, was almost 
unbearable. She said to her attendant: 

“ Ts it always like this? Is there neverany noise ? 
Does no one ever come here?” 

Bettine shook her head for all reply. t 

Then Magda descended the turret again slowly, 
and returned to the parlour. One-of the white- 
haired men was waiting to serve her at supper, and 
so she sat down, and made a semblance of eating. 

She turned to the table, and opened.one of the 
books. 

“ Lovisz von RABENSBERG, 
> 


Andenken ihrer geliebten mutter,” 

was written in faded ink. Who was this Louise, of 
whom everything here seemed to ? No doubt, 
that elder sister of Albrecht’s: whom he had-never 
vamed, but of whom Magda had heard as having 
been drowned twenty years ago. Why was Bettine 
forbidden to speak of her? What was'the mystery 
concerning ‘this dead daughter of the house of Ra- 
bensberg? And was it connected in any way with 
that “fatal spell” Albrecht had spoken of 
words had been incomprehensible’ to her at the 
time. ‘ 

What was the meaning of her being sent here? 
How could it be given to the humble burgher's 
daughter to remove any mysterious. shadow that 
hung over the proud old family ? 

A clock in one of the towers struck nine. The 
servants brought in, with much pomp and ceremony, 
two massive silver candlesticks, which they lighted, 
and then departed. The gloom was only the more 
oppressive than before ; an island of pale yellow light 
was diffused just round the candles, and’ an impene- 
trable darkness swallowed up the rest of the room. 

Magda shivered, and went to the window. The 
moon had risen, and was pouring a floodyof silver 
upon the little bridge and the trembling zeeds and 
sedges on the bank, and driving back refle 5, like. 
knives, into the heart of the steel-blue and 
waking into a mystery of splendour the ¢ and 
shafts of the fir forest yonder. She touched d- 
bell, and Hanne entered. | 

“Can I step out upon the bridge for a few minutes? 
Can the castle-gate be unlocked 2” 


For a second it seemed as if Hanne hesitated. 


“The lady’s ~ pry shall be obeyed.” 
, 


She left the and a minute or two afterwards 
Bettine brought in the queer old hat and spencer. 

“T want, nothing,” she said; but she threw the 
spencer over her arm; “itis so warm. Come with 
me, Bettine ;” and, passing through the unlocked door 
of the tower, they traversed the long passage, and 
descended to the hall, The gate had been unbarred 
hy the old servants, who stood one on.each side of it, 
rigidly erect, as their young mistress passed out. 

It was as though a great weight were lifted from 
her head when she felt the warm night.wind blow 
upon her face, and the myriad stars of heaven above 
ler, instead of the low-beamed roof and worm-eaten 
)tnels of that oppressive room. She could examine 
the exterior now more leisurely. There was her 
tower, with its low parlour window below, and the 
wide-mouthed oriel above, casting a sharp projection 
of black shade upon the building. Her eye wandered 
over the many other windows of the.scliloss, no two 
of the same size, or at the same level. 

One of them, and one alone, stood open ;;andeven 
now, as Magda looked; a strange thing came.to pass. 
The fancy seized her thatshe caught sight of.a- white 
face at this window, staring down at.her with eyes 
that glittered.in the moonlight. It .was:a:delusiou 
uo doubt. There.was.athin white curtein.at. this 
window, which the night breeze fluttered now. and 
again. And, more ‘than this, Hanne’s hard ,gray- 
haired head appeared, unmistakable. in the clear 
moonlight, a moment jater. ‘To either. of \these 
causes it was possible to refer the strange impression 
produced on Magda; and then the excited state of 
her nerves rendered her singularly susceptible to 
sub a fancy. as this. 

While she argued thus with, herself, the spencer, 
which had been gradually slipping from: her arm, 
fell on the parapet, ‘its black arms fying in the 
breeze, and dropped into the water with.a heavy 
splash. . Bettine gave a little cry, but.it was echoed 

'y one louder and shriller, and this certainly came 
‘rom the open window. 

“ What was that?” said Magda, startled. 

Bettine made as though she heard not, but began 
‘alling lustily to one of the men. to bring .a.,boat- 
wok, and fish up the lady’s mantle. 

“Did you not hear a very peculiar.sharp cry ?” 
isked Magda again. 

“No doubt it was. Hanne’s. voice, it. is somewhat 
Shrill.at times.” 

ler faee was turned away, and it: seemed to 


His/ 


Magda that she spoke with a certain hesitation ; but 
these were her words. Magda felt by no means 
satisfied or reassured. There, at the window, was 
the stern gray face of Hanne, watching her; it 
seemed difficult to believe that so self-contained a 
‘woman should have yielded to the weakness of 
screaming. The young griifin turned away with a 
shudder, she scarce knew why, and walked slowly 
to the farther end of the bridge. And here her.eye 


stone of the parapet, upon which the moonlight#éll, 
She stooped ; it was a piece of paper, omwbich some 
pebbles had been placed, to prevent the:ind’s ca’ 

ing itaway. She took it up, and read-endily, in the 
clear moonlight, these words: r 

“ Be of good courage, for my sake. Remember, I 
am near you. “wt 

There came a rush of blood to the poor chilled 
her veins. 
murmured : 

“*For his sake,’ whate’er betide, Iwill mot 

ch from it.” 

— With « firmervandemore rapid step, Magda re- 
crossed the bridge, and under the portcullis 
once more. She would have returned:to:the parlour. 
By her desire, Bettine conducted her straight to the 
tapestried room, which was now’ flooded with moon- 
li She threw the window open, and ‘then, dis- 
Bettine, she knelt down’ beside the great 
ty) d bed, and: prayed—prayed for forgive- 
ness Ofher many sins,poor little soul!—for courage 
to meetypresent trial, whatsoever it might be. And to 
peer a fervent prayer that “«wnser Vater.” 
d her Albrecht frofn all evil, anfremove 
that @ark and nameless cloud under which he 
suffered, 

Shearese.and blew out the candles, which flared in 
oo and-sent flickering shadows upon 

) , . 

It -wastwarm ; she would leave the window open 
all ishe could hear the wind stitring the top- 
most of the forest yonder, where Albrecht 

3 vthat was something. She had double- 
lockedithe:door, and now she slid off the narrow 
quaint garment wherein she had been-ettiredj»and 
crept into the great black bed. The clock struck 
ten, as she lay down, and turned her face to the 

. Phe moon itself she could not see, though 
its lightstreamed in upon the floor; but there ‘were 
spaces. of clear sky, sprinkled with stars, across 
which the dusky- shadow of a bat every now.and then 
fijtted, ‘Except the hoarse eroaking of ‘the frogs, 
there-wasno other sign of life. Tora-Jong time she 
lay wwake, she heard eleven sttike, and then twelve, 
a toall manner of fancies. New she thought 
that r stirred: from her» plaee. upon the wall, 
and that she heard the rustling of the royal robes ; 
now it was Ahasuerus ‘who was @tepping from his 
throne, and advancing to meet her; now Haman’s 
dead limbs seémed to have become animated, and 
the miscreant was descending from the gallows. 
But, one by one, these fancies wore themselves out. 
The woven figures came not to life; no sound, not 
even that of a mouse behind the wainscot, broke the 
perfect stillness of the night. She fell asleep. 

How long she remained so she never knew; but 
she started from her sleep with the horrible con- 
sciousness that something was near her—something 
between her and the window—somethivg bending 
over.her, with its face close, close to hers. She lay 
there breathless motionless. She tried to scream, 
| to spring from the bed; she could not stir.a muscle, 
‘and the. thing stood there, immovable, with its glit- 
tering. exes looking down into hers. She knew she 
had been dreaming ; she asked herself, in those few 
‘doubtful. moments, whether this was a continuation 
of her aightmare? For, paralysed with terror as 
(she was, strange to say, the deadly face of this 
\shadow brought. vividly to her mind the picture 
‘which. had made so deep. an impression on her at 
Prague. Though this was the face of a shadow, 
white and hollow, thers were ihe same extraordimary 
eyes, unlike any Magda had ever seen. The rest 
was shrouded in black, and ihe moon from behind 
touched the edges. of one White lock of hair with 
silver. “Louise!” murmured the shadow; and 
‘Magda felt.a death-cold hand laid upon hers, outside 
the coverlet, She trembled so that the very bed 
shook under her. 

Lower and lower, closer and closer, bent the 
shadow. And now, indeed, Magda shut her eyes, 
and felt.that life was ebving fast from her heart ; 
for the corpse-like face touched hers. Then, with a 
great cry,.as though something within her had 
snapped, Magda fella sudden momentary power given 
her to spring from the bed, and run shrieking to- 
wards the window. it was but momentary; there 
was another sliriek, the piercing echo of her own; 
and then Magda sank to the fldor in a swoon. 

Bettine was bending over her with sal volatile, 





was attracted by something white on the fasthest | 


heart; it was as though new life were infused ‘ito | 
She pressed the paper to her lips, and | 


shat 


when she opeued her eyes. Hanne stood by the 
, bed, whereon something black lay stretched. 
| _“ Mein Gott! sie ist todt!” were the first words 
| Magda heard. They came from the lips of the grim 


| Hanne. The door opened quickly at the same mo- 


| ment, and Magda found herself in Albrecht’s arms. 

| But the next minute he turned towards the bed. 
Hanne and he interchanged looks ;‘itewas enough ; 
| and then, leaving Magda to Bettine's:care, he.ran to- 
wards the bed, and threw himself upon dis knees be- 
side it. Too late! too late! All his hope, then—his 
heart’s first wish for years past—wasnow frustrated, 
hat thevery moment of its fulfilment] | He buried his 
thead in the coverlid, and Magda beard a low sob. 
‘There was no other sound in the room. Then, after 
a while, she caught these disjointed sentences, wrung 
fromthe agony of the young man’s sonl : 

“(Du iger Himmel! Is it-all over'then? 
After so many -years,so many!—without one kind 
look—without a word! Itis hard. To go thus from 
me-before.the «cloudywasJifted. Ach! mutter—thou 
knowest now the:truth—open thy lips, but once more 
once, ‘to blessane;even me, thy only son, now 
kiss’ thy dearshand after so many, mauy 


years!” 

Magda, aeshe looked and listened, felt still so ut- 
terly bewildered that she cold only keep askin;- 
herself whether it was not allxa dream—whether, in 
truth, it was her Albrecht whom shewaw andubward. 
Yetyat the window where she lay,the vigtityewit!: 
its ‘myriad stars, was gone; the pale-opal of 
— ng in ™~ east; she ven 

ear the soft dewy tter of awakening Mis. it 
was no dream; she could recall it all, ithe@unely, 
dreamy evening, the terrible night—no,; sheewms no! 
dreaming, and that was her Albrecht, inithe flesh, 
-beforecher. ‘But she feltan aching giddimeps in her 
bead ; she raised her hand, and withdrewéit, covered 
with blood. In falling she had struckiddwwself, anc, 
coucealed by the masses of unrolled higigithe wound 
had escaped Bettine’s attention. woman 
now ren tofetch the necessary meanpebwtanchin,- 
it, but the loss of blood had beensemnsiderable. 
‘Magda attempted to raise her head, dtttthe room 
swam round with her; a film gwtherééecross her 
eyes, aad before Bettine’s return, heryoung mistress 
had relapsed once more into unconséiousness. 

Many hoursafter, in another andywery different 
room in the @ room #urrountiéd with imple- 
ments of ‘the chase, ithe walls bristling with entlers, 
the polished floor pleasantly islanded»with skins of 
deer and chamois, the young griifinday upon the ji- 
ger’s bed;and her husband sat beside ber. He hadi 
had her carried there, as being the;most cheerful 
room in the house,and here he had been tending her 
and (seeing her weak and excited condition) had en- 
forced absolute silence, after her return to conscious- 
ness, and had answored her questionsim monosyllubles 
But now, the day was far spent ; the darkness, that 
season of feverish terror during which she had suf- 
fered'so acutely twenty-four hours before, was at 
hand ; it was well to tell her all, and to calm her 
mind by a knowledge of the truth. So there ho sat, 
beside the little bed on which his young wife lay, 
holding her hand, and with a.face on which could be 
clearly traced the impress of a recent and heavy 
trouble, he told her bis story of the past in thes» 
words : 

“Tt is all over now, my Magda—the mystery of our 
moated schloss—the. hope and the despair of my life, 
which I dared not eontide to thee ; it is all over now. 
I can tell thee everything. Why did 1 beseech thee 
to cume here? What end was there to be yaimed by 
this % Listen. It isa sad enough story, which has 
embittered all my life, and the effects of which, in 
some sort, I shal! carry to my grave. . 

“Thou.hast heard ef poor Louise? She was my 
only sister, my senior by five years, and my mother’s 
favourite, who doted on this daughter. with an in- 
tensity which blinded her to every other object, and 
made her regard even me, strange as it may. seem, in 
the light of an interloper, whose coming to divide 
the inheritance with her first-bora was an injury 
and a wrong. My father, on the other hand, was 
very fond of me; buthe died when I was nine; and 
for many years there was ouly Louise’s sweet. nature 
aud her love for me to counteract the coldness and 
neglect of my poor partial mother. Heaven knows 
I never resented this. I never ceased to love her; 
a kind word from her at any time made me as happy 
asa king, andl know now that even at that time, 
poor soul, her brain was in a measure diseased, and 
she was suffering under the clonic monomania 
which afterwards assumed an acute form. 

“My sister Occupied the tower where you slept 
last night; her sitting-room below, her bedroom 
above. A panel behind the arras, and a winding 
stair cut in the thickness of the wall, led-from thes» 
rooms to those my mother inhabited. Thus she 
could visit her favourite child at all hours of the 
day and night, without traversing the long corridor 
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[A SISTER’S TERROR. ] 


and public stair; and of this privilege she availed 
herself so constantly that I never knew her come to 
Louise’s room by any other way. 

“One evening, when I was about fifteen, I was in 
this room, plaguing my sister while she was dressing, 
by performing all manner of gymnastic feats, of 
which I was very proud, but which only alarmed 
her. At last, I bethought me of a water-pipe out- 
side the window, which ran into the moat, and down 
which I thought it would be good sport to slide. 
Before Louise saw what I was about, I sprang on to 
the window-sill, and, clinging hold of the mullion 
with one hand, sought the pipe with the other, &nd 
tried to fasten my feet around it. The operation 
was not an easy or rapid one, and before it was ac- 
complished, Louise, with a shriek of terror, had 
flown to the window, and was endeavouring to hold 
me back. But it was in vain her fragile fingers 
clutched me; I was resolved to succeed in my at- 
tempt; and now, indéed, I felt my feet were fastened 
around the pipe securely. Closer and closer I drew 
myself towards it, and farther from the window, un- 
til at last I let go the muallion. 

“Then it was that my poor sister, in her nervous 
terror, bent her whole body out of the window, and, 
stretching forth both hands, sire lost her balance and 
fell, with one wild scream, headlong into the moat 
below. 

“ Never, if I were to live a thousand years, can I 
forget that moment! Howit was I managed toslide 
down the pipe, I scarcely know, now. I can just 
remember catching sight of my mother's awful face 
and hearing her shrieks at the window. The next 
minute I was in the water, and striking out in the 
direction of something that floated near me. 

“ Half-a-dozen men were in the moat as soon as I 
was, and between them she was quickly brought to 
shore, and laid upon the bank; but, alas! the truth 
was evident at a glance; there could be no doubt 





aboutit; she was dead. She had struck her head 
in falling, and death had mercifully been instanta- 
neous. 

“Poor mother had entered that room by the pa- 
nelled door, at the very moment that Louise lost her 
balance and fell; and she lost her reason from that 
hour. It was Hanne who held her back when she 
would have thrown herself out after her idolised 
child. It was Hanne who again held her back when 
she rushed at me with an open knife. The dislike 
in which she had always held me was now fomented 
to positive hatred. She regarded me as the wilful 
murderer of Louise, and the mere mention of my 
name was enough to bring on a paroxysm of mania. 
The doctor decided at once that she must never be 
permitted to see me. I was sent away to college, and 
when, at rare intervals, I returned here, my presence 
never failed to rouse her out of her habitual condi- 
tion of quiet, harmless melancholy into one of un- 
governable fury. 

“Thus, for many years past, I have never been 
able to set my foot within these walls. The world 
has long believed my mother to be dead; the poor 
faithful servants here alone have tended and guarded 
their old mistress, seeing that she came to no harm, 
aud keeping me regularly informed of the state of 
her health. She never left the schloss, but wandered 
to and from Louise’s room, by day and night, folding 
and unfolding her child’s clothes, looking at her books 
in a vacant way, and careful that every little article 
that had belonged to her should be kept in the very 
place where Louise left it. The servants told me 
that she never spoke of Louise as dead; she was al- 
ways looking for her return. 

“When I came to man's estate, my first object 
was to consult, either personally or by letter, all the 
most eminent surgeons in Europe who have devoted 
themselves to the study of insanity, as to my 
mother's hapless condition. There were several con- 





sultations, but little comfort came of them. All 
re | indeed, that such a condition was not abso- 
preie thar ane a Cases had been known when, by 
pow 'y affecting the heart upon the one subject 
which had caused madness, the brain had regained 
its equilibrium. But such cases were rare, and how, 
in my mother’s case, was this end to be compassed ? 
At last, Dr.——, a man full of original expedients, 
said to me: 

“© Find, if you can, some girl who closely resembles 
what your sisterwas. Introduce her into the Schloss, 
as nearly as possible under the same circumstances 
as your sister. See what that will do. It may open 
the sluices of all the poor lady’s tender maternal 
feelings, and thus work a cure. Any way, it can do 
no harm. I will answer for it, she, will not dislike, 
or try to harm the girl.’ 

“To comprehend my intense anxiety on this sub- 
ject, Magda, and the earnest longing wherewith I set 
about my search, you must try and enter into my 
feelings during all these years. Not alone had I been 
the cause of my poor Louise’s death, but also of this 
enduring and yet more frightful calamity, whereby 
my mother and I were living on in the world as 
strangers to each other. It is hardly too much to 
say that my whole life was embittered by remorse. 
To feel her hand laid upon my head, to hear her say 
that she forgave me—this was the dearest hope I 
then had. 

“ For many years my search was fruitless. I found 
fair-headed and gentle girls in abundance, but when- 
ever I tried to trace the desired resemblance, it 
failed : either voice, or face, or manner, or the soul 
within, was utterly unlike Louise's. Itis rare, after 
all, to find any two human beings cast in moulds 
that are at all similar. But, at length, my Magda, 
I found thee, and in thee, to my great joy, a living 
image of our lost Louise. Shall I tell thee the 
— T had little thought of love or marriage, at 

t. 

“Thy-father was poor; I was willing to sacrifice 
two-thirds of my fortune to the accomplishment of 
my scheme; with that intention I sought thee. But 
when I came to know thee, my treasure—al! then 
it was different. When I came to see thee in thy 
quiet home, to note thy tender, modest graces, love 
found me out and conquered me. I thought, if thou 
wouldst consent to be my wife, here was the true 
solution of the difficulty. And whether that scheme 
succeeded or failed, in thee I should, at all events, 
find a joy and peace that had long been absent from 
my soul. It has been so—it is so, my darling! Good 
heaven has seen fit to take my mother—has not seen 
fit to bless my original scheme. But it will bless 
what has grown out of it, that I know. 

“T thought it best to conceal the truth from thee. 
When I brought thee and left thee here alone, it 
could but have added to thy alarms, at first, to know 
of an insane woman’s presence in this dreary place, 
and of the part thou wert called upon to play. ‘Thou 
wouldst learn it all, naturally, in the course of a day 
or two; but by that time some change might have 
been wrought in her condition. 

“ Of course I felt very anxious, yet I knew there 
was no danger to beapprehended. Hanne has told 
me everything. From her window, my poor mother 
saw thee alight, and her eyes kindled as she watched 
thee. All the evening she was strangely agitated, 
as they had not known her to be for years. By- 
and-bye, on the bridge, she again watched thee 
stealthily ; but could not repress a scream when tho 
mantle fell over the parapet—it looked (Hanne says) 
from the window like a body falling into the water ! 
Her excitement increased as night advanced; yet it 
seemed as though she doubted, and would test thy 
identity before approaching thee openly: Instead of 
going to Louise’s room, as usual, every evening, slic 
waited till night was fully come, when she stole up 
(followed by Hanne), and stood behind the arras, 
watching thee till thou wert asleep. 

“ Then she came forth, and touched thy clothes— 
the clothes that had been Louise’s, and approached 
the bed softly, and stood looking tenderly upon thec. 
It was strange, Hanne says, to see the working of 
her face, and hear her mutter words, until, bending 
lower and lower, she touched thee with her lips, aud 
whispered ‘ Louise.’ 

“This was the crisis. How it might have ended 
heaven knows, but for thy natural terror, my poor 
child, which made thee spring from the bed and rusi: 
screaming towards the window. 

“No doubt, in the horror of the moment, it seemed 
to her, poor soul, that the old tragedy was being re- 
enacted—the scene whereon her mind had dwelt for 
twenty years rose up before her, and the mainspriug 
of life, long worn, suddenly snapped. With a great 
cry she fell back upon the bed, and died almost in- 
stantaneously, I believe. Peace be with her. Hea- 
ven’s decrees are wise, and in denying our prayers, i: 
sometimes grants to us a yet better thing for our 
consolation.” k. 8. 5. 
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THE 
BLACK KNIGHT'S CHALLENGE, 


BY THE 

Author of * Florian,” “ Cordelia’s Fortune,” &c., &c. 
—_——_>——_—__ 
CHAPTER XX. 


Eary on the morning of the attack of the Turks, 
Walter de St. Valery called upon Tancred and Robert 
of Normandy, and requested them to visit’the Black 
Knight in the quarter of the Vermandois. Both the 
gallant chiefs responded cheerfully, for they had con- 
ceived a passionate love for this bold and stalwart 
werrior. Arrived at the pavilion, they were at once 
conducted to his presence in the inner apartment, 
where they found a youth whose face bore the stamp 
of Syrian origin. If they wondered what this stranger 
did there, they were not to be kept long in suspense. 

“Brothers,” said the Black Knight, with easy grace, 
but in tones which bore a strong tinge of sadness, 
“since my relations with Hugh de Vermandois have, 
in my own estimation at least, rendered it necessary, 
as well as eminently fitting, that I should take in 
hand his business aairs, I have deemed it no more 
than just and proper that I should assume his place 
in matters which he had arranged of a personal cha- 
racter, You are aware that the chief event upon 
which his enemies based their accusations egainst 
him was his secret visiting of the city which we are 
besieging.” 

Tancred and Robert nodded assent. 

“You are this day to behold how false was the 
charge of bad faith based upon that act. Three 
Christian knights are called to enter Nice, to be pre- 
sent at a trial-at-arms between the Emir Abu Hassa 
and a Christian whom he hath held in bondage since 
the first damp days of the winter that is passed set 
in. The emir hath finally accepted the challenge of 
his prisoner, and doth accord freedom from farther 
restraint upon condition of his defeat. And he hath 
farthermore given safe conduct, to aud from the city, 
to any three Christian knights who may be chosen to 

be present to witness that the battle is conducted 
fairly and honourably.” 

“And who is this Christian knight, that is held in 
bondage ?” asked Tancred. 

“I said not it was a knight, my brothers.” 

The countenances of the two proud warriors fell, 
and they shook their heads in doubt. 

_ “Sir knight,” spoke Robert, kindly, but yet with 
just pride, “it might not be hardly fitting for one 
who has refused the throne of a powerful nation to 
lend himself as an umpire for the quarrels of the 
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common herd. Surely I respect the sympathy which 
moves you to espouse any cause that our noble Prince 
Hugh may have left uncared for ; but-——” 

“ Robert,” interrupted the Black Knight, with. an 
admonitory wave of the hand, “I know thou didst 
refuse the throne of England, upon which thy 
eyounger brother site; and yet thou art not nearer to 
a throne than may be she whom I ask you this day 
to serve.” 

“She!” gasped Robert and Tancred, at a breath. 

“You can keep a lady’s secret, and speak to no 
one of what you shall see and hear, until the need is 
removed ?” 

“We can.” 

“ Then know ye that the Prince de Vermandois 
discovered, through this youth whom you here be- 
hold, that Gertrude of Thoulouse was held prisoner 
by the Emir Abu Iassa; and it was to visit her that 
he entered the city of Nice. They consulted to- 
gether, and it was decided between them that the 
princess should meet the emir in the list, if he would 
consent. They might wait for the fall of the city, 
hoping then her friends would successfully demand 
her liberation; but they feared treachery. Oh! 
there hath been more treachery than you think! 
But here it is: the princess ig this day—within two 
hours—to meet the emir in battle ; and she asks you 
to come.” 

For some moments the two knights were so filled 
with wonder and astonishment that they could not 
speak. The Duke of Normandy was the first to reply: 

“T crave your pardon. Forgive me. Dolt that I 
was, to allow the feeling of a moment to possess me 
that thou could’st have asked an unjust thing at my 
hands! I am lost in wonder! But we have no 
time to waste here. I will prepare at once, and thou 
shalt explain as we go forth upon our mission. This 
is the most wonderful thing I ever heard.” 

Tancred was equally moved; and having given 
words to other thoughts, he added: 

“ By my faith, I do most firmly believe that the 
Lady of Thoulouse will win the day. I think my 
own great desire in her behalf will be answered to 
strengthen her arm.” 

Never did Tancred’s face betray more enthusiasm, 
and never was his great heart more warmly enlisted. 
If ever a bold warrior lived who fought for renown 
without ostentation, and who sought to conquer 
without ambition, willing to wear the laurels of a 
hero while others wore the trown and bore the 
sceptre, that man was T'ancred of Otranto, almost 
the only prince of that crusade who never allowed 
the lust of power to win him from the stern duties 
of a soldier. 





In half-an-hour from that time the three knights, 
accompanied by Hassan, were at the Gate of the 
Dragon ; and when they had passed in, they found 
Zyr, in full armour, ready to receive them. At first 
Tancred and Robert hesitated, at thus finding them- 
selves face to face with the redoubtable giant who 
had so often challenged them to combat; but the 
latter quickly set their minds at rest. 

“Sir knights,” he said, inclining his head with a 
friendly smile, “accept my guidance while you re- 
main within these walls to-day; and be sure you 
aro with a friend. He who dares to offer insult to 
you, puts shame upon Zyr.” 

The Christian knights replied becomingly ; and 
Tancred, after he had accepted the giant’s hand, 
remarked to his companions : 

“What a pity that I must of necessity be the 
enemy of that man!” 

Never had there been held in anticipation by the 
people at Nice an entertainment that produced such 
profound and eager excitement as was now manifest 
onevery hand. Business was everywhere suspended, 
and it was only by the watchful care of the officers 
that the reliefs were held for the guard-houses. Long 
had it been known that Abu Hassa held in durance 
a Christian maiden, who was said to be very beauti-* 
ful; and for several weeks it had been said that the 
lady—a princess by birth—had offered her love to 
the emir Apon condition that he should overcome her 
at arms; she to have aer freedom if she vanquished 
him. At first no credit had been given to this; but 
when Zyr came forth and publicly proclaimed it for 
the truth, there could be no more doubt. At every 
street corner, and in every shop, people congregated 
and talked of the wonderful thing. A maiden, bean- 
tiful as an houri and chaste as Fatima, had offered 
to fight a Moslem knight with lance and sword for 
her freedom. It was wonderful beyond anything 
they had ever known. 

And now when the news went abroad, proclaimed 

by the emir’s own herald, that the battle was to take 
place, the people were fairly frantic with excite- 
ment. 
“Ah!” muttered Robert of Normandy, when they 
had reached the great square wherein the list was 
prepared, ‘could our brethern but know of this 
auspicious hour, I believe the city could be taken 
without the loss of a hundred lives.” 

And no wonder he thought so, for every soldier 
not on guard was evidently in the square. 

Zyr had been appointed grand master of the cere- 
monies, and our three Christian knights very, soon 
made up their minds that they had nothing to fear 
from treachery or unfairness on his part ; and if they 
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could have looked into his heart, they would 
have known that he almost wished to see his brother 
defeated. He was not wicked enough to wish his 
brother dead; but he was ambitious, and he was 
human. He had himself looked upon the Christian 
maiden with admiration; and should Abu Hassa die, 
he would be raised to the vacant place—the second 
office in the «ity. 

The square, or cpen space, was a large tract, used 
in times of peace for the pitching of tents by travel- 
ling merchants and temporary residents, and the list, 
near its centre, was an enclosure of light palisades, 
nearly as large as that in the Christian camp. Upon 
one side a platform had been erected, capable of ac- 
commodating a hundred people, or more, though 
there were a few seats higher than the others. Zysr 
had selected, in behalf of his brother, three Arabian 
knights, thivbingibey might be less objectionable 
to the Christians than Turkish knights would be; 
and so profoundly sensible were our Christian war- 
riors of this act of courtesy, that they embraced:the 
gigantic master with gratitude. 

The six knights had been seated but a few minutes, 
when Hassan appeared, and informed the Black War- 
rior and his companions that the princess was ‘fully 
armed and equipped, and ready towet out, and that 
she had bade him assure them thatsshe was sure: of 
victory. 

“But her esquire ?” demanded Tanered. “Much 
depends upon his.address:and skill.” 

“None better than Walter de «St. Walery,” me- 
marked the Black Knight. Aniithen, 


look of wonder upon the facesof both? Tancrethand 
Robert, he added: “‘ Walterscame bywanother*way, }) 
and, in all probability, reachedthe city. before we 
did.” 


Before any reply could benmaile to thisewileud 
shout, with a succession of prolonged crigspmmens 
from the entrance to the square,.and premetitivithe 
Emir Abu Hassa made his»appearance. “Eileweas 
clad in a superb suit of crimsomwrmour, end mammmted 
upon a steed of milky whiteness. He wasstfamiiid- 
able-looking warrior, androde with much grace;~end 
when Tancred had viewed him from top to toe, and 
had marked his stoutness of limb, and the ease with 
which he managed his horse, he shook his head in 
doubt. 

“ Heaven’s will be done,” he said. ‘“ But I fear 
me much that the result of this day's work will not 
please me.” 

Robert of Normandy seemed to hold thejsame un- 
comfortable opinion ; and even he of the sable. guise 
bore himself unlike a man who is wholly at ease. 

The shouts which had died out upon the varge of 
the square, were pretty soon renewed with greater 
force than before, and, as the din swelled aad. grew 
in power and volume, another warrior came upon 
the scene. For the time, be that presence. man or 
woman, it is deserving the name of Knight, aad.a 
knight she was from that time forth, 

Never rode a knight with more stately grace and 
beauty of motion, than marked the Amazon as.ahe 
rode across the square. She was clad in plate ar- 
mour of burnished steel, each separate piece being 
fit for a mirror ; upon her head she wore a \helm.of 
the same metal, surmounted by « crest of pure.and 
polished silver, above which floated a pair of mag- 
nificent ostrich plumes, Her horse was the one whieh 
Hassan had ridden in from the Christian camp, and 
Tancred recognised it at once as Hugh's favourite 
“ Dominic.” 

At the outer edge of the square thecry had arisea, 
“That is not a woman!” and many had caught it 
up and repeated it. They could not believe that the 
stalwart, warlike presence was # young and hand- 
some maiden ; and, ina moment of pride and defi- 
ance, determined that they should know who had 
conquered their emir, Gertrude not only threw up 
her visor, but lifted the casque from her head and 
handed it to Walter. In.an instant the long curls of 
molten gold swept down over her shoulders, andthe 

ople of Nice beheld the face of a maiden as 
beautiful as their imaginations had ever given to the 
houris of paradise. And soshe rede, proud, beautiful, 
and defiant, until she had reached the list; but when 
she had passed the barrier, she called Walter to her 
side, and while she gathered and confined the golden 
tresses, he placed the helmet upon her head, after 
which she advanced to the dais, drawing her horse 
up very near to the emir, her visor being raised. 

“ Noble knights,” she said to the Christian trio, 
smiling sweetly as she spoke, “ your presence gives 
me new strength. If you think of God while this 
combat is in progress, forget not Gertrude in your 
prayers!” 

‘Tancred betrayed the most emotion of the three, 
though in the stern seclusion of the Black Knight 
there was something of feeling which could not .be 
read. But the gallant Italian, brave and impulsive, 
would at that moment have fought the Moslem with 
a hoodwink upon his eyes, if he might thereby have 


set the lady free. But this might not be ; sohe was 
forced to see the work go on. 

The six knights, in consultation, had agreed upon 
the conditions, and it only remained for Zyr to an- 
nounce them to the combatants as follows :® 

They were to commence the combat on horseback, 
with the lance. They should take their respective 
places at the extreme ends of the list,and should 
start at thesecond blast of thetrumpet, the first blast 
signifying preparation. They might ride with a 
swiftness without limit ; but neithershould so swerve 
from the true course as:to bring the horses one upon 
| the other ; they shouldgpass-each other fairly to the 
left hand, ithitheir lances as they pleased 
at any point above ‘the girdle. They might thus 
ride until one, or’beth, had been unhorsed. “When 
both had been unhorsed, if neither had been van- 
quished, they should take :their swords; neverthe- | 
less, if, when one:had beenéfairly unhorsed, thatone 
should so. elect, ‘the other should dismount and 
continue the eombaton\foot-with the sword. Other 
rules were laid down,e@ndiimithe end, Zyr said : 

“Tt isa Moslem against«a Obristian ; and Weare 
ten thousand [ulluwers ofthe Prophet to one«of'the 
Cross ; but if -wrofigiis offered bythe Moslem, Iswear, 
that I willavengeiton the.spot. Asifer the Christian, 
I will pledge my life that « thoughtof. wrong finds | 
not room in her beart!” 

Gertrude blessed him with a.stiile that-sent joy 

closediher visor, she 


away 
ling. She told -him:that she was reatly;and he took 
‘his position near‘thewentre ofthe list,about:where 
the batanti et et } 

Tanored, still nervons.and uneasy, down 


stepped 
‘to theeiige of theglatform and beckoned:to Walter, 
who hastened to him. : 





had the people watched, that all saw plainly how it 
had been accomplished. The skill of the Christian 
maiden was something to be wondered at; but that 
was as nothing in the estimation of the spectators, 
compared with the marvellous strength of arm which 
had enabled her to bear the heavy man bodily out 
from his saddle. 

It was with difficulty that the Christian knights 
restrained themselves from hastening to the prin- 
cess’ side; but it was not their right; and they were 
very soon made easy, for they saw that she come 
forth unscathed, and they knew that Walter de St. 
Valery understood his duties. 

For a few moments it was feared that Abu Hassa 
had been seriously injured, if not killed; but the 
paint\of the lance had not touched his throat. Instead 
‘of -pasding up under the ‘chin, it had glided off to- 
wards ithe ear ; so that the only harm done him was 
uch ag@ame from the shock; and this did not pre- 
parent him from very soon standing erect, and demand- 
‘ing *the‘trial of the sword. He would not ride again. 

The Christian knights would have objected to 
this, if there-had been any ground ; but the emir had 
the right, and:they were forced to-submit. 

They weremot long in making the preparations ; 
and-when the Moslem chief went forth this time, he 
went with thedietermination to uer, let the re- 
jatilt be what itemight. He saw he heard—that 
of all the thousands who had come to witness the 
combat, not oneshowed any sympathy for him ;.nor 
was there one who seemed inclined to ‘for him. 
And how could he expect it otherwise? _ 
tagonist wasa woman; and these 
with their own eyes that she was young, and very 
ee and, farthermore, these people were ail 

uman 

But Abu'‘Hassa observed one thing that inspired 
him with courage. ‘He could see that the thousands 





“Wialterjilo yo know the weight of Gertrude’s 
lance?” g 

“This « commonibattlelance, my lord. 
is of firmest ashjanilitheihendofwted!.” a 

“ Good !” cjaatinteitths Uilianyeventiigp tate wach 
“Tf she have strength of arm like that, her en- 
durance faileth not, she will win the day!” - ' 

He had observed how she-swept and poised the 
weapon, and the thought had occurred to him that it 
must be a light, frail weapon, and hence hiseagerness 
to gain information. 

At the first blast of the herald’s trumpet every, 
tongue was hushed, and thousands upon thousauds 
of eyes turned to and fro, from end to end of the 
list. 

The second blast, and like two bolts from two. op- 
posing mangonels, started the horsesfrom their places. , 
If the emir had entertained a thought of striking to 
spare the Christian maiden, that thought had yvan- 
ished. He saw before him an Amazon of: known 
courage and prowess, who meant to defeat him if she 
could,.and who would strike without mercy ; and, 
what was of more account to him, he felt that ninety- 
and-nine of every hundred people who loaked upon 
the.\scene, bis own brother included in the major 
number, would be glad tosee him vanquished. So 
he. grasped his spear with all bis might, and made use 
of all his cunning. As he made the motion of the heel 
that drovd the rowels into his horse’s flesh,andaimed 
his gleaming spear, his nearest attendant heard bim 
distinotly and.quite fervently say: ; 

“ Great Allah ! grant that I do not slay her at this 
very first onset !” 

And his prayer was answered ina most remarkable 
manner. From the direction in which: he bore his 
point, it was evident that he meant to twist the lance 
of his. opponent from her grasp, and, if possible, throw 
her out from the saddle at the same time; and in.the 
eagerness with which he applied himself to this work, 
he. must have forgotten that she could strike as well 
as he,else he would have made more. provision for 
defence. 

Tancred and Robert were upon their feet, their 
hearts hushed. “Ha! See!” The princess had 
dropped the rein, knowing that the horse would do 
his duty, and thus she held her buckler at her will. 

“Tt is God! God's will be done!” cried the excited 
crusaders, as they were wont to cry when victory 
perched. upon their. banners. And this was what 
they had seen: 

As the two combatants came together, the point 
of the Moslem’s lance was.seen to.touch the surface 
of Gertrude’s buckler, and pass off harmless over her 
shoulder, while her own point, having, with lightning- 
like motion, described,a circle in the air, struck the 
emir’s cuirass full in the centre; .and:as.the tremen- 
dous force of the shock threw him. backward, the 
princess bore her.Jance so stoutly, and so. steadily, 
that the point. glided up under the’gorget, caught the 
bars of the visor; and in spite of all the Moslem 
could do, he was dragged ont .from. his saddle, and 
borne some little distance upon the maiden’s lance 
ere he fell prostrate upon the ground. 





,ofsiaees all bore-anxiousand uneasy expressions. 


‘the knights upon ‘the platform exhibited the 
‘Moreover Le brother Zyr believed 
towin. 


“Wor.a few brief moments it was as though the 

of acalm midnight had fallen upon the vast 
square. Not only was every tongue dumb, and 
every limb motionless, but even those ten thousand 
hearts seemed to have suddenly stopped their beat- 


ngs. 
Gould it be. possible that the Christian maiden 
the strength of wrist necessary to the 
successful use of so heavy a sword, and could she 
endure to the end? 

The followers of the Cross and the followers of 
the Prophet ali prayed alike. The maiden was 
beautiful and innocent, and had been unfortunate. 
She.had ‘done no wrong to anyone, and sought only 
her liberty. Aye; she had offered to purchase her 
liberty with her life. Surely he must have been a 
monster who. gave her not his sympathies. 

“ Gertrude,” spoke the emir, after the last trump 
had.sounded, and they had met for the combat, “I 
will not do thee harm if I can help it; but I tell 
thee, pony and truly, and with all good intent, 
ithat.thou hadst better surrender at once.” 

“Look to thyself, Abu Hassa! The charge has 
been sounded!” ,And as she spoke, she tapped the 
point of her sword upon his buckler. 

And then came.the battle-charge. A few strokes 
—a few parries—a few changes of position, and it 
became evident to all who’gazed upon the scene, 
that.the maiden made the best use of her sword. 
A little while she answered with her own blows 
‘only in.time with the somewhat tardy movements ef 
her antagonist; but gradually she quickened the 
strokes—quicker and quicker, her sword flashing 
and whirling and leaping—hber buckler ever ready 
to.take thé blows offered from above, while, by her 
quick and graceful movements of body, she avoided 
those thrusts which were made .at vulnerable 
points. 

What in the world was she doing? Literally 
secking to exhaust the stout emir without doing him 
bodily harm. Many times had she opportunity to 
strike when she did nat; and many a deadly thrust 
was withheld.ere the vital point was reached. Yet 
she struck, and struck with right good will—struck 
until she had cut his gorget from his throat, hewn 
the vambraces from his left arm, cut the shoulder- 
strap of the cuirass, and so smashed down his visor 
that his left eye was useless. 

What.strength! What power ofendurance! [ow 
could it be? 

Ah! they did, not know that for long and weary 
weeks, while the emir had been, lounging upon Lis 
soft divan, the maiden, with sword and buckler, and 
with massive bars of iron, had been preparing for 
this event. 

Weaker and weaker grew the Moslem; and at 
length, when his buckler began to droop, and his 
blows to fall aimless and uncertain, the maidev 





It had all been done in an instant ; but.so eagerly 


caught his sword-point under her guard, and witk 
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a quick, powerful jerk,she harled his» weapon high 
into the air, throwimg» him :backward; with .a force 
that sent him toearthjand,while he-was.going down, 
she, with wonderful dexterity, canghtithe: descending 
sword fairly by the-hilt ! 

Never did the eye of Christian ‘knight nest upon 
a prouder sight. “There stood the princess, ;not « 
rivet of that armoursstarted ; not.a;plate marred ;.no 
spot of blemish upon: its -burnished surface ; erect 
she stood, mine poemesapenns y back, her 
whole figure the very m “of grace: :andoease ; in 
her hands the two.swords, their points»resting: upon 
the ground; while:at:her feet,supine»and helpless, 


lay the man who had been ee 

While the air was-rent with the shouts:of the ex- 
cited spectat houts that shook the very earth, 
and startled the Chri@tian army :withont «into eager, 
anxious watching—they wentiand lifted the.emir to 
his feet, and bore him to the platform, where his 
bruised and shattered armour was removed, and his 
body examined. But he bad received no serious 
wound ; he was only exhausted, that was-all. 

Would he continue the combat ? 

Poor warrior! He had hardly strength to make 
audible reply; much less to take the sword again. - 

They offered to the princess the emir's horse, and 
all his equipment; but she only ‘kept the sword. 
She had won that fairly, and she would bear it away 
with her. 

“Sweet lady!” said Zyr, stepping down from his 
elevated seat and extending his hand, “since no 
hope was ever mine that the light of thy lovely face 
could shine alone for me, I feel a profound and heart- 
born joy in restoring thee to the care of thine own 
people. Thou hast won thy freedom right bravely. 
Go—go with your countrymen, and may the richest 
gifts of earth be thine below; and may the gates of 
paradise be opened to thee when this life is done !” 

He raised her hand to his _ and a bright tear 
fell upon it as he kissed it. Then he turned away, 
and presently afterwards the Black Knight led the 
waiden to where Walter waited with the horses. 





CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue morning of the sixth day from the giving of 
the Black Knight’s challenge at length dawned, and 
great was the excitement prevailing. Not only had 
the circumstances attending the original charges of 
treason against Hugh de Vermandois been of a 
nature to keep alive deep and unaltering interest in 


the breasts of the zealous crusaders; but the coming 
of the strange knight, his ready assumption of Hugh’s 
cause, and the mystery which enveloped him, had 
made that interest so intense that to some it became 
almost painful. And this was not all. Prince 
Tancred of Otranto, and Duke Robert of Normandy, 
than whom there were none in that army more 
reverenced and admired for their sterling honourand 
unconquerable valour, had publicly proclaimed that 
a second knight claimed the privilege of fighting 
‘against the enemies of Hugh de Vermandois. God- 
frey de Bouillon, who had come to be gm, «7 
as the leader, and whom none.cared to disobey, 
heard the story of this second knight’s wrongs, and 
had declared that they were to be received and re- 
spected. 

It had been arranged that the meeting should be 
held in the list, and that there all preliminaries 
should be settled; and at an early hour in the day 
the knights began to assemble. It was known thata 
second strange knight had arrived in the camp, and 
had found quarters with Stephen of Blois and 
Chartres ; but who he was, or heane he came, none 
could tell. The Black Knight went several times to 
Stephen's quarters to see his stranger companion, 
and many were the curious ones who hung upon his 
steps, seeking eagerly to gain even a grain of know- 
ledge concerning this double mystery ; but all their 
trouble was in yain, and they turned from the prying 
labour no wiser than they were at first. Count 
Stephen's wife was with him, and superintended the 
affairs of his household ; and some of those knights 
who had broken lances in honour of the gentle 
countess now. approached her for information, 
thiuking she would gladly tell them all she knew. 
But the lady Adela only shook her head, declaring 
that she had nothing to tell. 

As the dial which had been set up in the centre of 
the camp marked the arrival of the fourth hour of 
the day, Godfrey de Bouillon left his pavilion, and 
moved on foot towards the list. With him were the 
two bishops, Adhémar de Monteil and Odo of Bayeux, 
together with the chiefs, Bohémond, Tancred, Robert 
of Normandy, Robert of Flanders, and another Robert, 
Count of Paris, also Stephen of Blois and Chartres, 
Everard of Prusaie, Richard, Prince of Salerno, and 
the old Count Raymond of Thoulouse. These pro- 
ceeded to the list, and took seats upon the raised plat- 
‘orm, having been selected toact as judges on the oc- 
casion. The Black Knight had named Tancred and 





Robert,of Normandy, while Guiscard de Grillon and 
this companions. had named Robert of Paris and Ri- 
chardof Salerno. Then these four had.selected four 
others,.and. the eight. knights thus designated had 
made choice of Raymond of Thoulouse to act.as um- 
pire. Godfrey de Bouillon was elected to preside, 
and as the matter was one of grave import, he called 
the.two bishops to assist him. 

There had been a change in the feelings of Ray- 
mond of Thoulouse.’ Guiscard de Grillon had sought 
him, and asked him to act as his chief judge ; but the 
old count had'flatly refused. Though still willing to 
believe that De Grillon was in the right, he could not 
lend himself to occupy a place where he would ap- 

ear to sit in eo against a man who had so 
loardty and unselfishly come to his rescue, and saved 
him-from the hands of the Infidels. 

“T am willing to sit as an independent judge,” he 
had said; “and in that case I should give you every 
point that should appear to be justly your due.” 

So the friends of the accusing party bad named 
Raymond for umpire. and not one of the others had 
objected. 

As soon as the judges had ‘taken their seats, ‘the 
heralds made proclamation throughout ‘the camp that 
the trial was about to proceed, warning all, not kept 
away by duty, to be present, and tostrictly observe 
the result, and be governed thereby. It was called 
“The Judgment of Heaven,” invoked by the knights 
whose names were given, “to be rendered upon the 
termination of a Trial at Arms between the said 
knights.” 

In less than half-an-hour after the ‘first note of pre- 
paration was sounded, every knight and footman, 
not elsewhere on duty, ad arrived and taken. position 
at the list, and the ground was‘of such a nature that 
all could easily witness the proceedings. Of late 
Guiscard de ion ‘and his two: companions hnd 
spent much time in military exercise,-especially with 
the sword and axe; ‘and in every possible way ‘had 
they sought to gain strength and vigour for the work 
which was in store.for ‘them; and -on this morning 
they had been abroad ‘seeking to inspire their com- 
panions in arms’with the belief that they wore three 
righteous men, and'that their-cause was:just. 

The excitement’ was at its height. Nota loud, 
uproarious excitement ; but an emotion deepand per- 
vading, manifest'in eager looks and anxious waiting ; 
every man seeming ‘to feel’ himself a judge, upon 
whose decision this thing’was ‘to’ finally rest. But 
there were whisperings of the two strange knights, 
and of guesses.concerning their identity ; and on all 
sides there were confessions of joy and thankfulness 
in view of the near approach of ‘the’ time when the 
veil was to be lifted. 

At length a murmur atthe main entrance to ‘the 
field, which was caught up and borne along: until it 
swelled to a shout that shook the very vault, an- 
nounced the arrival of the Black Knight and his 
companion. The Black Knight they had all seen 
before, but not the gallant looking warrior who now 
bore him company. They presented a strange con- 
trast, those two knights, as they rode into the list— 
the one clad in armour black as jet, with the sable 
plumes floating above his crest ; while the other wore 
an armour polished so brightly that it gleamed like 
burnished silver, with plumes of pure white sur- 
mounting the helm. He of the sable garb was the 
largest of stature, and mayhap, the most powerful of 
limb; but the other displayed such an exquisite 
grace and ease of carriage, and in every movement 
gave token of such suppleness of body, that the be- 
holder felt assurance at once that might and power 
were combined in a marvellous degree within that 
faultless frame. 

Arrived at the space in front of the dais, the 
Black Knight dismounted and addressed the court 
as follows: 

“ My lords and noble knights, the day and the 
hour have arrived, and I appear before you to fulfil 
my vow; and with me [ bring one who hath right 
to fight by my side in defence of the character of 
Hugh. de Vermandois. Touching that matter, I 
refer you to the three valiant knights and noble 
princes, Tancred of Otranto, Robert of Normandy, 
and Stephen of Blois and Chartres. If they shall 
swear that my companion’s claim is just, and that 
he be of gentle birth, I trust there will be no ob- 
jection. That claim being admitted, I propose my 
challenge thus: 

“Guiscard de Grillon, Peter of Bourbon, and 
Arnold de lea Marche are, each and every one, false 
knights and wicked men, in that they have done 
divers deeds unworthy of knighthood, whereby their 
names are a by-word and a reproach, and their 
characters black like unto sin itself. For these 
things their hearts do already reproach them, and 
the torments of Satan shall be their portion. But, 
in addition to these things, these same false knights, 
whose names I have cailed, have dared to casi 
reproach upon the character of a true and faithful 





follower of the Cross, and to traduce the name of 
one whose sindals they were never worthy to loose. 
And now, we two, placing our trust in God, do 
challenge those three to meet us in battle at this 
time, and in this place, here and now to invoke the 
judgment of God upon the cause betweon us! 

“My lords and noble knights, in such a battle 
the horse and the lance cannot wéll be used; so 
we demand that the said Guiscard de Grillon, Peter 
of Bourbon, and Arnold de la Marche, do meet us 
with sword and buckler, face to face, and that they 
do stand and fight,and make good their charges 
upon our bodies, or submit to the defeat which we 
pray to heaven to vouchsefe. So—pray we, and 
may God protect the Right!” 

(To be continned.) 


Beware’ oF ‘Benzorz.—From the facility with 
which it removes'grease spots from fabrics, this sub- 
stance is regarded almost as a houseliold necessity. 
But few persons, however, are aware of its explosive 
character, or the dangers attending the careless 
handling of it. “Being one of the most ‘volatile and 
inflammable products, it vaporises with great rapidity, 
so thatthe contents ofa four ounce phial, if over- 
turned, would render the air of a moderate sized 
room highly explosive. 'The greatest care should be 
taken in handling this substance in proximity to fire, 
and it is important to remember that the vapour es- 
caping from an uncorked bottle will cause a flame to 
leap over a space of several feet. 


Tue Cost or Each ABYssINIAN Prisoner.—A 
correspondent sends us a curious calculation of the 
weight in gold which each ofthe liberated captives 
has cost the country. Ten millions sterling, reduced 
to weight in sovereigns, represent : 78-tons, 12-cwt. 
1-qr. 14-1b. 8-oz..1,9.25ths.-drs., or, for each of the 
sixty men, women, and children released from the 
clutches of King Theodore, an expenditure in solid 
gold of 1-ton, 6-cwt. O-qr. '23-lb. 1-oz. 11.9.25ths- 
drs: ‘We have often heard of people, who were worth 
their weight in gold, but the Abyssinian captives 
must be precious indeed to be worth, on an average, 
a ton and a third of the precious metal ! 

MaGnitups or THe Srperzat SysteM.—It has 
been calculated that some of the stars seen with Lord 
Rosse’s telescope shine from such an enormous dis- 
tance that light takes upwards of 50,000 years in 
travelling to us from them. Now, consider for a 
moment the flight of a light-ray from a star at this 
distance on one-side of our system to another as far 
off on'the oppositeside. For 100,000 years the light 
speeds onward—each second sweeping over nearly 
200,000 miles ; past stars and systems it rushes on, 
but far «way on every hand are stars and other 
systems to which it comes not near. During 3,000 
generations of mortal men—if one can conceive that 
our race could last out that time—the pulsations of 
the ether are transmitted along the tremendous line 
which separates the two stars. , 

EXTRAORDINARY Heat.—The Australian papers 
announce the occurrence of extraordinary ¢eather 
in some parts of the colony. At Wagga Wagga, at 
the close of December, flowers and shrubs wero 
literally roasted, and fruit trees (in some instances) 
burnt up. Plums approaching ripeness fermented 
under the powerful heat,@ind hung on the branches 
like small bags of native-grown vinegar. The heads 
of many trees presented the appearance of having 
been subjected to the action of a stream of flame. 
Yet in the Tumut district, three days before, there 
was actually ice in the wash-hand basins of a morn- 
ing. Wild horses were being destroyed in large 
numbers on the “Levels country,” near Wagga 
Wagga, where the poor brutes were perishing from 
thirst. At Echuca, on the 24th of December, bees 
were destroyed by the heat. Mr. John Shackell 
found, on his return from Melbourne, that the con- 
tents of two of his largest and best hives had been 
totally destroyed by the melting of the combs and 
honey into one mass, by which the whole of the 
bees were smothered. 

Tue Reputep Cure or Snake Bitz.—The very 
gravest doubts have been thrown upon the asserted 
efficacy of the “ammonia” treatment of snake-bite, 
by Dr. Fayrer, the professor of surgery in the Medi- 
cal College of Bengal. This gentleman has recently 
injected into the veins of a dog bitten in the thigh 
by a fresh, full-grown, spectacled cobra, a solution 
of strong ammonia, as directed by Professor Halford ; 
in addition, he exhibited another dose by the mouth. 
In forty-four minutes and fifteen seconds the dog died. 
Similar results were obtained with pigeons, Dr. 
Fayrer says that death is rather later than usual in 
those cases in which ammonia is given, perhaps ; 
but the benefit of the drug is very small, though 
farther experiments may show that, given in larger 
and free doses, it may be of service. ‘ Dr. Fayrer has 
performed the exact experiment which we wished, 
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that is to say, he has applied the antidote to the case 
of the bite by a known and highly-poisonous snake. 
There were doubts in Professor Hulford’s cases as to 
the exact degree of venomous power of the snakes 
which had bitten his patients. A fair bite from a 
fresh cobra is known to entail certain death, and the 
possession of the power on the part of a remedy to 
prevent evil consequences is at once the best proof 
of its antidotal qualities. Dr. Fayrer has likewise 
experimented with the antidote in the possession of 
a servant of Colonel Showers, and finds that it is 
utterly useless. 








SCIENCE. 

Corrs loses its red colour and its softness when 
alloyed with comparatively small quantities of other 
metals. With one-tenth of metallic arsenic it becomes 
perfectly white, and so similar in appearance to sil- 
ver that it has been substituted forthe latter. With 
about one-tenth of tin, it is very hard, of pale yel- 
low colour, and is used under the name of bronze for 
gun metal, bearings of machinery, &c. With less 
tin, it is softer,and with more tin it becomes hard 
and brittle. The maximum hardness and brittleness 
is obtained with about 15 per cent. of tin. Large 
church bells contain as much as 30 per cent. of tin, 
otherwise they are liable to become cracked. Cop- 
per, with 50 per cent. of tin, is very white, and is 
used for mirrors in reflecting telescopes. In order 
to be still malleable, copper must contain less than 
10 per cent. of tin. 

Tuz New Cotour-Tust ror BLoop.—An impor- 
tant test for blood has been discovered in Australia, 
consisting of the application of tincture of guaiacum 
and ozonised ether, which produces a beautiful blue 
tint with blood or blood stains. The test is exces- 
sively delicate. A lecture was given by Mr. Bloxam, 
in which he showed some experiments with it, and 
added that, in the case of a blood stain twenty years 
old, he had extracted a single linen fibre with an al- 
most inappreciable amount of stain on it. The 
characteristic biue colour was immediately induced 
by the test, and readily detected by microscopical 
examination. The testimony of so able a chemist 
leaves no doubt as to the value of the discovery. 
Ozonised ether, we may remark, is merely a solution 
of peroxide of hydrogen in ether. 

. Spirits FRoM BEETROOT.—We are informed that 
where beet sugar-making is profitable, beetroot 
spirit-making is even more profitable; and that on 
soils and in climates where the quantity of saccha- 
rine matter yielded by the roots is too small to be 
worth extracting, distillation of alcohol may never- 
theless be a money-making business. And in proof 
of this assertion, the fact is pointed out that large 
numbers of beetroot sugar-works in Prussia, Austria, 
and l’rance have been lately converted into distilleries. 
We are quite aware that spirit-making from beetroot 
has been tried in this country, and has failed. But 
so has sugar making; and the very authorities who 
formerly satisfied themselves that the business could 
not pay are now warmly congratulating the British 
public upon the advent of this new help tothe farmer 
and hope to the underpaid agricultural labourer. 
This is because inventorg,will keep on improving 
upon processes and appard@™ms. And for just the same 
reason, the failure of beet distillation years ago 
ceases to tell against the profitableness of that branch 
of industry at the present moment. 

CHEMISTRY OF CoLoURS.—Painters, always in 
trouble with their colours, are most plagued with the 
white pigments. Lead-white turns black by ex- 
posure to an ordinary atmosphere, and zinc-white 
does not cover well, as they say. A French artist 
lately applied to a French chemist, Dr. Sace, for help 
towards obtaining a colourless substance without 
these defects; and the chemist, passing in review all 
the likely compounds, decided in favour of the tung- 
state of baryta. Trials have been made with this, 
and it has been found to have a good body, and to 
withstand noxious vapours, such as those which 
blacken white-lead. The Paris Academy, not of 
Arts, but of Sciences, had the subject brought before 
them on a recent occasion; nothing appears to be 
out of place at these meetings. Doubtless the new 
paint will soon be found at the artists’ colour-dealers ; 
it is being made wholesale in Paris by M. E. Rous- 
seau. Faraday used to tell Taylor that he and his 
kindred ought to experiment for themselves upon 
the nature and permanence.of their pigments. There 
was need of the advice, truly, and it migit be advan- 
tageously acted upon by living colourists. A scien- 
tific artist was looking at a new portrait of a famous 
engineer by a no less famous painter, and he said 
that in a few years’ time the picture will altogether 
belie the original, from the alteration that age will 
work in the unstable materials used for flesh tints. 
The immortalisers of all others should be the most 





assiduous in secking the imperishable. What is 
wanted is a professor of chemistry to the Royal 
Academy. That distinguished body has professors 
of anatomy, of history, and of antiquities—why not 
of a science like chemistry, which is so important to 
the preservation of nature? The late Sir Charles 
Eastlake and other distinguished artists highly ap- 
prove of the idea, but nothing has been done to give 
it effect. 

New Mera ror Ratis.—An improved metal for 
the manufacture of rails has been proposed, consist- 
ing of iron with an admixture of chrome ore. It has 
long been known. An alloy of about 40 per cent. of 
iron and 60 per cent of chromium scratches glass al- 
most as deeply as the diamond; and Fremy has 
stated that an alloy of iron and chromium may be 
formed by heating in a blast-furnace oxide of ¢ 
mium and metallic iron ; it resembles cast-iron, and 
scratches the hardest bodies, even hardened steel. 
Experiments are now being made at four of the largest 
rail mills, in order to test the value of an alloy of 
chrome ore and manganese, with the iron in the 
puddling furnace, for hardening rail heads, and with 
every prospect of a successful result. Other ex- 
periments are being made to test the value of the 
process for the purpose of hardening plough-castings, 
railroad car-wheels, and other articles of iron fabri- 
cation, where there is great wear from friction, and 
requiring to be made very hard. As there has long 
been much difficulty in obtaining a market for muc 
of the chrome ore raised in Great Britain and her 
colonies, the proposition is regarded with great in- 
terest. 

THe MANUFACTURE OF A FrRyING-PAN.—A brief 
description of the us ; employed in the 
construction of that familiar domestic article, the 
frying-pan, will afford a general idea of the process 
of kitchen-ware manufacture, The disc plate is first 
heated, and then placed on the “bed”-die of the 
first of three stamping-machines ranged in a row. 
The stamp is next released, and the disc receives its 
first impression, the required shape being completely 
attained by the two succeeding stamps. To restore 
the toughness of the iron—impaired somewhat by 
these three violent operations—and also to prepare 
it for the subsequent operation of tinning, the pan is 
re-annealed, and then subjected to a systematic pro- 
cess of hammering, in which the hammer is made to 
fall with the greatest possible uniformity so as to 
insure a perfectly smooth andregular surface. This 
process requires a good deal of tact and agility in 
manipulation, and can only be successfully performed 
after long experience on the part of the workman. 
The “stripping” or paring of the rim is the next 
operation, by which all roughness of the outer edge 
is removed, after which, by a sort of scraping pro- 
cess, all particles of oxide are taken away. <A 
second “hammering” is then effected, before the 
pan is transferred to the “ mounting-shop.” Here a 
forged iron handle—made of Staffordshire-rods—is 
riveted on, and the fryiug-pan is then ready for the 
final process of tinning. The tinning-shop is, as a 
rule, a large and well-ventilated building, fitted up 
with a number of vats containing sulphuric acid, and 
“baths ” filled with molten tin, The dipping of the 
article to be tinned into the sulphuric acid—an 
operation expressively termed” “ pickling ”’—tho- 
roughly cleanses it, and it is then ready for immer- 
sion in the tin “bath,” which effects the required 
coating, and renders the article ready for use. 


DREAMS. 


Dreams generally occur when sleep is unsound, 
and the phenomena give much support to the theory 
of Gall, that the brain sonsists ot separate organs. 
“When,” says he, “one organ is active the dream is 
simple; the object of our love is embraced, har- 
monious music is heard, we fight our enemies, ac- 
cording as one organ or another is performing its 
functions.” Dreams are supposed by many to be 
excited chiefly by the memory of something which 
has occurred a short time previous to falling asleep ; 
but this is the exception ratherthan the rule. They 
consist more frequently of the revival of old asso- 
ciations, and not seldom of events which seem to 
have been quite forgotten. One of the most remarkable 
things connected with dreaming is the absence of 
judgment. We converse with the dead, and even 
though we may know them to be dead this excites 
in us no surprise. Fear also is generally absent. 

Another curious circumstance is that space and 
time have no existence in dreams. It has happened 
to most people to dream that they passed through 
some long period of days or even of years while 
they have been only a short time asleep. But still 
more curiousis the fact that some sudden impression | 
on the senses—such as the noise of shutting a door 
or the entrance of light into the room where a per- 
son is asleep, and by which Le is awakened—is olten 


the exciting cause of an elaborate in which 
the noise or the light is the point upon which all 
theincidents turn. There seem, indeed, to be many 
things connected with our mental structure which 
are, as it were, analysed and dissected for us by the 
process of dreaming, could we but interpret them 
rightly. A book might be filled with the account of 
the so-called tic dreams which have been pub- 
lished. brver « erwise strong-minded persons have 
been so byadream of this kind as to give entire 
credence to the connection between it and the event 
which it foreshadowed. But it has always seemed 
to us that in such cases one consideration has been 
entirely overlooked ; it is this: People are constantly 
experiencing remarkable coincidences, such as tho 
unexpected meeting with of whom they 
have been at the time talking or thinking; or the 
coincidence may be of such’a nature as to make it 
important or valuable in connection with something 
about to be done or not to be done. But it never 
occurs to them that in such a matter anything super- 
natural has su ed. . 

Now, since coincidences are by no means rare in 
the waking world, why should they be regarded as 
rare in connection with the world of dreams? Why, 
in other words, should it be thought necessary in the 
one case to attribute that to the supernatural which 
is accepted as in accordance with the doctrine of 
chances in the other case? Let it only be consi- 
dered what thousands of dreams are nightly ex- 
perienced, and that out of these thousands a con- 
siderable number have sufficient point to be remem- 
bered afterwards. Is it then ae considering 
what occurs in everyday life, if ina few instances 
our dreams seem to be fulfilled? This, without 


—_ the true explanation of so-called prophetic 
ams. Dr 


eaming is not peculiar to man. Horses 
neigh in their sleep, and everyone is familiar with 
the angry growls as well as the cheerful bark which - 
proceed from the sleeping dog. There can be no 
doubt that the memory of incidents in dog-life, such 
as of the combat or of the chase, are in such cases 
present to the animal’s consciousness. Children 
dream almost from birth, and they suffer more from 
frightful dreams than adults do. Some of the dreams 
of childhood not unfrequently make impressions upon 
the mind which endure throughout life. It has been 
supposed that our dreams become less extravagant 
and inconsistent as we grow older. This seems truce 
on the whole; but at times the most extraordinary 
dreams occur at every period of life. Old people 
seem to dream more than the middle-aged, but, unlike 
the young, the aged seldom speak in their sleep. 


Miss Savurtn has filed a bill in Chancery against 
the whole of the nuns in the Hull Convent, with the 
view of compelling a distribution of its property. It 
is very likely that the sum which, under an equal 

tribution of that property, would fall to Miss 
Saurin’s share would exceed the amount, 3001., which 
she paid into the Dublin Convent when she was pro- 
fessed, and the return of which was awarded to her 
by the recent verdict. 

A Fematze Sartor.—The ship Chieftain arrived 
at New York recently from Calcutta. When five 
weeks out the captain (Maguire) was prostrated by 
fever, and his wife taking command brought the 
vessel safely to port. Mrs. Maguire, it is said, has 
sailed with her husband for twenty. years, and knows 
every rope and spar aboard ship. Several years ago, 
while in command of a brig, Captain Maguire with 
his crew were taken sick, and Maguire navi- 
gated the vessel to port with scarcely any assis- 
tance. 

BLACKHFATH.—A new invader, commonly known 
as “the grub,” the larva of the long-legged gnat, 
Tipula oleracea, or daddy-long-legs, has destroyed 
many acres of this well*known and healthy suburb, 
leaving the green sward as completely brown as if it 
had suffered many months’ drought. The unusual 
heat of last summer favoured the development o! in- 
sect life to such an extent that in certain localities 
our greenswards, both here and elsewhere, were 
literally covered with this plague of flies, the result 
being the destruction of both roots and grass. 

WILL the youngest child live to see the Courts of 
Justice completed ? Answer is doubtful. Here we 
are still squabbling about the site. Carey-street is 
cleared away, and the ground is paid for, but it is by 
no means certain that Garep-strest will ever receive 
the honour which was being prepared for it. Nowa 
new idea is started. Adopt the Thames’ Embank- 
ment site, says one authority, but split your buildings 
up into three blocks, instead of having one immense 
structure, and give each to a separate architect. One 
block will be the courts, another the offices, and the 
third will hold the records ; and you may thus have 
each block proceeding at the same time. There is 
a very wide-spread feeling in favour of the Embank- 
went site. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Darton softly entered the general office, and found 
the men wide awake and awaiting his commands. 
Silently and like spectres they followed him. . One 
was placed near the door of the private office, an- 
other detailed to assist Saunders and Clarence, and 
the third one Dayton reserved for his own use, 
placing him in the shade of the long desk, nearly op- 
posite to him. 

Now came that most dreaded, most tormenting, 
yet exciting suspense, waiting for the “‘ game.” To 
a mere spectator this is annoying; he is anxious 
to see who will be victor. To a voluntary ici- 
por, 8 ie veeng 1 Se cae he has a share in 
it, his side has his best wishes, and he desires to 
farther its interests. Toan officer of the law, urged 
on by duty, by regard for public justice, with the 
benefit of the community for his purpose, and his 
own name, his prowess, his position, his fame at 
stake, this waiting is the most tantalising suspense. 

What, then, must it have been to Dayton, who, 
impelled by each one of the last mentioned motives, 
in its strongest sense, and also emulated by thoughts 
of his own, which were of far more account to him in 
one sense than any other consideration? To him 
the minutes seemed to lengthen out into hours, and 
to drag spitefully along with the most snail-like ob- 
ene as if determined to torture him to their 
utmost. F 

His expression, now that the hour was drawing 
near, was growing fiery; he was no longer the calm, 
stoical individual, watching patiently with that stern, 
gtay eye. Ah, no, emotions welled up in his breast 
that generated excitement. suspense was tor- 
ture; all that could be heard was the light breath- 
ing of his associates, which he could not have heard 
had not his faculties been keenly alive. Every nerve 
Was strained to its utmost tension, and each mo- 
ment as it dragged its slow length along, seemed 
like a wrench to give his strained nerves one more 
turn, until, with his whole mind excited to the 
highest pitch, he waited with the greatest vexation, 
hay, exasperation, the first sound which should warn 
him of his prey. The word in this case being well- 
merited, for crouching at the side of the book-case, 
his gray eyes flashing, and his hands trembling for 
action, he, indeed, seemed like a hungry lion, only 
Waiting for his victim to advance, that he might 
i A aw and bear him to the earth. 

!” his heart almost rises in his throat, he 
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hears the sharp, shrill, yct low grating of a diamond 
upon the window pane. The men all hear it, and 
crouch lower, while their breath sounds to them like 
a mighty breeze, and they restrain it as best they 


can. 

The bolt of ‘the shntter is now loosened with a 
slight noise, sounding, however, to the impatient 
men like the blow of a blacksmith’s hammer. Next 
the shutter is taken from the window, and passed to 
an accomplice who stands ready on the ground to 
receive it. Then the window slowly and very softly 
arises. A break in the murky clouds allows the pale 
moon to shine in with a dull, hazy light, through 
which s man’s form is descried. 

He wavers an instant upon the window-sill, then 
a low chirrup, it cannot be called a whistle, is heard, 
which sounds like the shriek of a locomotive upon 
the excited organs of the expectant ones within. The 
signal, faint as it is, is answered, and a man climbs 
up the trunk of the old tree, and joins his companion 
upon the sill. The former glides stcalthily to the 
floor. From under his coat he draws a dark lantern 
and retraces his s to the window, and again that 
low chirrup is heard. 

Presently another enters. The two hold an in- 
stant’s conversation, and the first comer advances 
to the safe, and takes a key from his pocket. Inthe 
meantime, the second has returned to the window 
and given another signal, Shortly, a fourth man ap- 
pears and enters. e second takes his station be- 
tween the desk and his “ pal,”’ who is at work upon 
the safe; the third man still retains his position 
omy the sill, and the fourth stands a few feet from 


Like live coals gleaming through the darkness are 
Andrew Dayton’s eyesas he watches the burglar open 
the safe door. He is covered with perspiration ; every 
cord and of his physical, every nerve, quality, 
and thought of his mental nature rebels against this 
inactivity—but patience, the decisive moment has 
not yet arrived. 

And now, another form darkens the window; a fifth 
man enters, then a sixth. They advance with the 
greatest caution. The fourth man asks the second 
man a question—it is passed along to the others— 
that question is, ‘Shall we scuttle the vaults ? Have 
you got the tools? Are we safe?’ And to this 
series of interrogations comes one answer, low, 
breathingly, yet terribly distinct—“ Yes !”’ 

In his crowded place, with his mind on fire, and 
his body trembling from imaction, Dayton hears this 
yng wary and its answer. He is not prepared for 

is, but in a moment his resolve is taken, his heart 
beats wildly. The villains now advance to the door, 


the nf it—it is locked. 
The ecisive woment. bas now arrived. With one 





thought of heaven, with excitement bordering on in- 
sanity, with a voice terrible in its intensity, like tha 
seething of hot liquids, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Vengeance !”” 

"Twas the signal agrecd upon—the villains heard 
it with confusion and terror. The man at the eafo 
attempts to arise—a furious crashing blow from 
oer strong arm lays him senseless upon the 

oor. 

With foul curses upon their lips, the two villains 
at the window turn to fly. The forms of Saunders 
and brave young Clarence obstruct their path; a 
desperate fight ensues; with the strength of an ox, 
Saunders hurls his antagonist to the floor, and turns 
towards Clarence. 

The latter is-hard pressed with a man double his 
weight and strength ; ho defers his defeat as long as 
is possible, and then cries : 

“Saunders, help! I fall !’” 

No more is need; with the ferocity of a liger he 
springs upon the assailant of his young friend. 

’Tis a struggle, a fearful struggle—two determined 
men equaliy matched; they close, they fall. Saunders 
disengages his right hand ; it descends with terrific 
force upon his enemy’s head, and he is stunned, and 
the jovial detective arises victor. Turning to Cla- 
rence he quickly asks : 

“ Are you hurt ?”’ 

“No,” he replies ; “ but Dayton wants ue 

Ere the two reach their friend, a pistol flashes ; 
the light for an instant reveals Dayton struggling 
with a brawny scoundrel. One bound, and the agile 
Clarence springs upon the back of Dayton’s enemy, 
and his mg fingers pressed tightly upon his 
throat causes the villain to *? for breath, 

Upon Saunders’ ear rota’ «5 e ominous click of a 
piste ; the dark lantern, by the blunder of him who 

olds it, shows the position ; the deadly weapon is 
pointed at Clarence, and he who holds it is the safo 
opener. 

With the rapidity of thought, Saunders takes his 
revolver from his pocket ; no time is to be lost. In an 
instant Clarence Ormsby may be in eternity. He 
calculates the position as near as possible, he raises 
his arm, he touches the trigger—a flash, a report, a 
shriek. His shot has taken effect, and Clarence 
Ormsby is in saved from death. 

Atlast, under the strong impulse of Clarence’s grasp 
the villain’s strength gave way ; he fell, with Clarence 
upon him. And nowensued a combat for life. Clarence 
had but one resource ; he hated to doit, but it must be 
done. Even now his enemy brandishes a knife in 
fearfal sprinting to the young man’s breast. Day- 
ton could not help him—Saunders was fighting at 
unequal odds. Clarence hesitated a moment, but his 
own life was in danger. Ho raises his heavy re- 
volver ; the butt descends with terrific force upon the 
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fellow’s head ; the sound ¢ f the demolition of 
the skull—Clarenve had killed him. 

He shuddered a moment, but he had no time for 
that, and was reminded of it by another report, and 
the whiz of the ball as it passed his ear. Seeing 
Saunders hard pushed by three men, he sprang to 
his assistance, and entered with good spirit into the 
fray. 

At this point, a voice was heard at the window, 
and two men bounded into the room, exclaiming : 

““What’s the matter ?’’ 

* Don’t stop to ask questions!’’ shouted Dayton, 
hurriedly. 

‘““ What, Dayton! you here?’ And, rushing up, 
he lighted the gas. ; 

As the light dispelled the shadows, what a scene 
met their gaze. The gas, if by arrangement, could 
not have been ignited at any moment more propitious. 

It revealed Dayton in his shirt sleeves, standing 
over a fallen robber, his revolver upon full cock, his 
eyes scintillating with the fires of excitement, his 
breast heaving, and his whole being alive to the 
work. 

It showed Saunders, his long right arm bared and 
extended, not having yet drawn it back from his 
last blow, standing and gazing coolly down upon a 
fallen robber. 

It presented Clarence moving to and fro, like 
young gladiator, parrying blows that fell upon hitm 
ike hail, while ever and anon, as his arm shot out, 


the thuds of his knuckles could be heard upon his 


assailants’ heads. 
The other officers were engaged in a desperate en- 
counter, with varying success. 
i went to the as- 


One of the policemen i 
sistance of Clarence, and the other to the help of the 
three detectives in the corneny 

After a desperate conflietjobatitiate- seaffling, and 
the free use of staves, the memwemeaecurely bound, 
hand and foot. ~ r 

Dayton seated hinmself% ‘Weariness. 
He had received a severe ent, amdithatwedded to his 
mental excitement and physical exereisepwas suffi- 
cient to exhaust the strongest. 

“Well, Dayton, old fellow, how do you like the 
looks of the animal up in the corner near the 
safe, and the rest of the human débris around here ? 
Nice, isn’t it? My pretty little fight took the 
wrinkles out of my fists,” Mores! Saunders, reco- 
vering his good spirits, as he rolled down his torn 
and disordered shirt sleeves. 

Dayton smiled—his friend’s humour was conta- 
gious. 

“T am glad that we are victorious ;”’ and he added 
to himself, “ but he whom I sought is not here. 
Sometime complete victory shall be mine!” Raising 
his eyes, he continued aloud, “‘ Where is Clarence ?” 

“ Here I am,” replied the young man, presenting 
himself. 

“You are not hurt ?” 

“Oh, no, only a little tired,”’ he replied. 

“You must excuse me calling you Clarence, con- 
tinued Dayton ; “‘ but I think we have been through 
enough together to warrauit it.” 

“You are right,” he earnestly responded. 

“ And you,” shouted Saunders, slapping Clarence 
upon thé shoulder, “‘are a perfect Trojan. Do you 
know, Dayton, he fought like a young Nelson !” 

“T told you that he had nerve; but now let us 
get out of this place, and put these fine fellows where 
it will seam more like home to them.” 

Curses, scowls, imprecations, and all manner of 
vituperation flowed from the mouths of the villains 
at this speech, but their raving availed them nothing, 
and was harmless to their captors. 

The window was locked, the shutter replaced by an 
officer outside, and then the men were dragged out 
by the front door of the bank, and heaped into a 
waggon which had been procured ; men were detailed 
to watch the premises, and then the three, now firm 
friends, passed out. The waggon was driven to the 
nearest station, and all was quiet once more, where 
lately had been such a scene of strife. Dayton and 
Saunders saw Clarence safely to his own door, and 


then, with hand shaking and warm adieux, they | 
| with the family? In that case, the first supposition 


parted. 
The house was still, and Clarence proceeded silently 
‘to his own room, and retired, not to sleep, however, 
but to ruminate upon the events which had trans- 
ired. At last his recollections turned upon his friend 
we. He had not heard from him for more than 
a week, and was beginning to be somewhat anxious, 
both for his own sake, but especially for that of his 
sister, whose mind was continually upon that of her 
absent lover. From this his thoughts reverted to his 
father, and he wondered what effect the news of the 
robbery would have upon him. At last, weary both 
mentally and physically, and with his mind confused 
— thinking upon many different subjects, he fell 

asleep. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


WE left Charles Rowe in a state of pain, doubt, | the east. Gradually the mist curled up and rolled 
and uncertainty, with that question agitating his : 
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mind upon which his happiness or sorrow for life 
depended—“ Is it right for me pursue my love 
with this stain upon the character of my parent ?”’ 

Even the love of the only being on earth who re- 
garded him with affection, seemed slowly floating 


| from him. 


“ Must this—this be taken from me? Is my life 
to be darkened, friends shutout, my very heart re- 
moved—for to take her from me takes all my joy, 
quenches the well-spring of my ambition, crushes 
my purpose in life, amd makes the world a dreary 
mang a pero” am ~~ ae ee" to 
ensne, because 0: ese papers ?”” 

Thus the young man solil as he reflected 
upon the strange events thromgh which he had 
passed, and the dire revelations*that had become 
his. Those fatal words threm#emedto change the 
whole es of his wn 

“A short time 7 mused, ‘ ought my- 
self poor. I wanbopped Thad am object to strive 

of winning.” 


for, with at least a pa mind 
was comparatively free: How suddenly is this 


changed! Ins of copies profession, 
I amgowealthy, with ld in ahnost: quan-| 


titiesat my command. 
«stopped a moment, and then continued, with 
bitter earnestness and pained ssiom: 


might have been left to revere hermemory ! 
thatis denied me, and the fact, like grim spectre, 
haunts my mimd.'. Fingers of scorm seem to point 
at me from every tree, every breeze that blows 
té@come to myeags laden with thevepetition of the 
story, and evem‘the rippling waters’ to flow faster, 
that they mayseape my presence! Aind the pre- 
cursor of this was gold, gold, gold! Ob, how I hate 
it! Ob, give meback a 
this disgrace, lotvme behold my Florence aeE ~ 4 


once, without bhishing,; let: ame-werk) how herd ‘it-| in 


matters sa . Givens ee en throw 
my trom my sightt-bary it—hide it—leave me 
without a shilling or a scrap of bread, but let-me be 
assured of my mother’s untarnished honour!” 

The fervour with which these words were uttered 
was indeed touching. He had been taught to revere 
his parents, and this terrible intelligence was ago- 
nising. ". ' 

or some time he sat gazing blankly into space. 

What should he do? Could he give up Florence ? 
Could he crush his own heart and hers ?—the latter 
pained him most. For himself he could perforce live 
the life of an automaton, ote erat thing 
waiting pe! for the grave to cover him from mortal 
gaze, and blot out a useless existence. This fate he 
could, by rigid will, bring himself to. But she—could 
he allow her to think him untrue—could he see the 
rosy face grow pale, the brilliant, mellow eye lose its 
lustre, and know that he was the cause of it? No, 
no, it was too much ; his heart cried out against it. 

On the other hand, could he, with that knowledge 
burning his heart and torturing his mind, could he, 
in face of these grim facts, dissemble, and offer his 
hand to her, run the risk of a probable contingency 
—the truth being found out? Then double disgrace 
would be his—then for a certainty, two lives would 
be crushed, and the happiness of a family destroyed. 
No, ’twas better to Took with favour upon the frst: 


maind, remove} 





Again, should he tell her all, and throw himself 


upon her generosity and kindness of heart ? In that | 


case, even if she should acquiesce, her parents would 
be firm in opposition to any such proceeding ; and 
if she were won at all, it would be clandestinely. 
No, he could not turn against friends so dear, take 
advantage of her pure love to urge her by such mea- | 


| sures, into a marriage with him, under such circum- 


stances. Much as he loved her, he was too proud 
to tell her of the stain upon his mother’sname. He 
had that respect for his birthright, that, even though 
it corroded his heart, the world, or an individual 
should never know of it from his lips. 


ine 


heavy, was suddenly transformed to glittering gold : 
the hills and valleys stood out in bold relief, and 
welcomed the brilliant light; the merry songsters 
felt the glad beams, and uplifted their voices in 
praise; the earth rejoiced; nature, dressed in its 
thousand varied and magnificent colours on every 
hand, felt new life in the presence of the dazzling 
planet; the mountain stream sang out silvery 
praises of welcome; and all, animate and inanimate, 
raised their voices to welcome the returning sun. Al) 
one God—all gave to him their worship. 
Thenight a the dawn had departed, 
the morning come, with it human nature 
had arisen:to another day’s existence. People began 
os As a ry at Sean hie treloing 
see the passers* by. cre, &@ m ging 
along behind his cows, Whiatinga ae tune, and 
his face the realisation of content. Following him, 
comes an old man, his silvery locks falling to his 
shoulders, his form slightly bent, and walking 
pete n- | by the help of his cane. The old man 
is he wa‘ the boy before him. A 
: itlumines h his agent ie es 
ago, another boy ; does not sigh 
outh, he does not regret. He thanks 


‘for y 
he ieee his long life, and strives now, as he 


always to make the acts of every part of his 
life, fromhis boyhood up, bear testimony that he is 
worthy of it. Eighty-five summers and winters, 
eighty-five springs and autumns has the old man seen, 
and he hopes to see many more. . Sorrow has taken 
up a great portion of his life, care has had her day, 
hers. But he has been of good courage 
never turned back, bat pressed 
on to the goal, and he has wen it. He does not 
boast; hem returns thanks for the perseverance 
that has enabled him to do it... Next comes a stout, 
honest, cheerful faced carpenter ; he walks briskly 
on, with a firm, manly “proceeding to his daily 


=, cherub, i ‘es, peachy 
ae Scone health, and sunny earls dancin 
s up her e lips, an 
in a tone of childish reproach, says : 

“ Papa fordot to tiss Nellie—tiss me now.” 

The cheerful face becomes radiant ; he catches the 
little one in his strong arms and presses her to him, 

lays with her a moment, and then, witha good-bye 
iss, tells her “ to go to mamma.” 

Through the trees, at the door of the cottage, a 
comely young woman has been watching, with liquid 
eyes of love, the pleasant scene. Towards her the 
child retraces her steps. The man smiled at the 
happ young mother; she kissed her hand to him, 
and the little girl cries out : 

sf areh e, dear papa.” 

And witha more contented mind, a happier heart, 
a more smiling face, and a clearer conscience than 
king ever possessed, this man to his bench. The 
thought of his wife and ‘child cheers him at his 
work ; his reward for his day’s labour is their sweet, 
harmonious company in the evening. 

Charles Rowe, standing at his open window, could 
see and hear all this, and he learned.a lesson from 
each. From the old man—perseverance in the right 

ath, never one up to trouble, but working out 
ife as it is allotted to us—not rebelling against des- 


tiny. 

Por doing under the ban of oppression what we 
would do in the days of ty has twice the 
merit. Rowing against the tide is hard, but it shows 
one’s daeenath better than rowing with the tide. 
Then came the thought—‘Is my money useless?” 
Where was the statement he made the day he de- 
barked from the “ Haidee ?” 

Had he forgotten that ? Had all his noble resolves 
been sunk, because of the suspected crime of an- 
other? Should a life in two generations be blasted 
because the preceding one done wrong? Should 
allow his talents to waste away, and brood over 
his ag thereby es it verge bi Should “ 
magnify cares, an regard sings 
Should he be impatient, or await the time of Him 
who “ doeth all things well,” to quiet the tremor in 


Should he remain silent, hold no communication | his heart ?’’ 


would be that he was inconstant. In Clarence’s 


mind it would naturally raise indignation. In the 


minds of the parents it would induce regret, and per- | 
lexity with regard to his motives. No, it was not 
easible ; it would reflect upon his honour. Better 
either of the other three than this. All, then, were 
impracticable. 

He could not think of them more. His mind, 
since that eventful night, had not rested. He was 
weary, he was almost disconsolate, he was grieved, 
he was lonely, and nearly wretched ; and yet he had 
an ample fortune. It is hard to believe, especially 
at the present day, but there are some things that 
gold cannot buy. 

"Twas pecgm and very early. Whilst these 
thoughts had held possession of his mind, the glo- 


rious orb of day was slowly rising from her couch in 





cf inte space; the grayness' of morning, dull and 





All these questions rose up in his mind. 
“No,” he exclaimed, “Iam wrong. I have not 
appreciated my blessings. I have made my grief 
tenfold larger it really is. It is not the _— 
that I am to live in, nor the future, but this day, 


| this vory hour. Henceforth let my mind be calm; 
oO 


let me do what Ican. Let me heal the poor, 
that they may have a physician, ‘ without area 
and without price.’ I was wrong, my gold, ins 


of Hie stopped, and seating himself, indulged in 4 

e stop and seating hi , in in deep 
meditation. Do not think, dear reader, that his 
resolutions were departing. Oh, no! they were 
being strengthened. Hi volition and reason- 


t 
“ing powers were being called i into action, and they 


their separate duties in a noble manner ; for 
when he arose, his face wore a more cheerful expres 
sion, the old light eye] oo in his eyes than 
it had since he laid a hand to those peace-disturbing 
papers. 
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Thus que aing is reflections, which the scene 
he had witnessed given birth to, ho descended 
to the breakfast-room, where busy Miss Bunt had 
just commenced preparations for the morning meal. 

“ Bless me!” she exclaimed, as he made his aj 
pearance, “this is a pretty time to come down 

reakfast; why didn’t you appear a few hours 
sooner—say midnight ?” 

“ Now, don’t excite yourself, my good Miss Bunt, 
for I assure you that 1 am in no hurry.” 

“Oh, you're not, ain’t you? Well, it’s a good 
thing, for you wouldn’t get any at this time of the 
morning, if you were; but you look as smiling as 
the dawn; what’s come over you ?”’ 

“ Why, is it not enough to make anyone checrful 
to be in your genial presence a short time ?” replicd 
lowe, @ little sarcastically. 

She, however, did not notice the irony; but smiled 
as women do the world over when they are coinpli- 
mented, and answered : 

“Oh, la! There now,.you are trying to flatter 
me.” 

Rowe immediately put in a disclaimer of any such 
intention ; and bullies quietly, aske:! : 

“ Have you seen 6m sew groom this morning ?” 

“ Yos, I saw the scamp, for he’s nothing clse, you 
may depend upon that, at the stables a minute ago.” 

Rowe passed out and walked towards the stable. 
Ere he arrived there he heard a stamping, and the 
voice of the porter in loud tones, anathematising 
the horse, at the same time striking him a heavy 
blow. 

“ Here, here, sir! Whatdo you mean by treatin 
my horse with such brutality ?”’ angrily demand 
Rowe, as he entered the door. 

“ He was obstinate, and wouldn’t do as I told him,”’ 
muttered the porter, a thick-set, heavy-bearded man, 
with an uneasy expression. 

“You speak falsely, he is not obstinate, you donot 
treat him well. Another blow like that and I turn 
you adrift. Remember! Now saddle him, and be 
quick about it,” commanded Rowe. 

He was equally pleasant to all classes ; but cruelty 
to animals he would not endure, and those who came 
under his supervision had to be particular with regard 
to that lest they incurred his displeasure. Especially 
was he most careful of this anima], for his uncle, as 
I must still call him, guardian or patron sounding 
too cold and formal, had purchased him a short time 
before Charles returned, and presented him to him 
on his arrival. ; 

He was a beautiful horse, with smooth limbs and 
noble mien; his colour was nearly white, with gray 
spots, the latter showing the ‘true Arabian blood 
that flowed in his veins. Now that his uncle was 
deal, the animal became the only living relic of his 
good will, and the young man prized him dearly, ex- 
tending to him an affection which fell little. short 
of real love. Under these circumstances it was but 
natural that he should feel great indignation at see- 
ing him illtreated. j 

He stood with lowering brows, watching the slow 
motions of the porter, and striking his light whip 
impatiently against his boot. , 

“Well, sir, are you ready ?”’ said Rowe, as the 
nan buckled the last girth. 

“ Yes, sir, everything is snug,’”’ he grumbled in 
toply, still keeping his head down. 

Rowe patted the animal a moment, stroked his 
glossy, and proudly-arched neck, and then vaulted 
gracefully into the saddle. 

As soon as the animal felt his rider comfortably 
seated, he sp into an easy, rapid gallop, and 
both horse and-rider were soon shut from view by 
the thick foliage. : 

The porter stood watching them until they were 
no longer visible, and then with a sullen look, and 
unintelligible mutterings, turned to his duties. 

“What are you grumbling about, you bearded old 
crow ? you are always mumbling somethin’ between 
your teeth,” snapped Miss Bunt, who had come to 
the well for water. 

The man started, fearful lest she had overheard 
his words, but reassuring himself by a glance at her 
countenance, he replied, without deigning to turn 
his head 3 

“You no need to mind my business, you had 
better attend to your own.” 

“I'd thank you to call me Miss, you unedicated 
clown, you,” she responded, darting at him a look 
of disgust, for she hated the man from the very 
bott.m of her heart. 

lic paid no attention to her remarks, but kept on 
Very unconcernedly with what he was doing. 

ta the meantime Charles Rowe, upon the back of 
his fleet horse, was traversing the country, inhaling 
tho fresh morning air, admiring the beauties of na- 
ture spread out so hegor | before him, and under the 
strength of his wise resolutions was experiencing a 
feeling of happiness and contentment, which b ht 
with it emotions which caused him to sippeeciahe hls 
blessings, and turn his mind into a channel of har- 
Monious unison with the voices and loveliness of the 

ator’s works. 

He checked his horse, and made him walk, that he 


- make | your acquaintance ; and, besides, you need 





might contemplate with more leisure and minuteness | 
the many objects that excited his admiration. He | 
was a fond, aye, ardent admirer of nature, and found | 
in the smallest flower or shrub hidden beauties, which | 
the eye of a common observer would pass by un- 


He was awakened from his reverie by a clatter of 
hoofs, which seemed approaching, though at a dis- 
tance. Speaking in a low tone to his horse, which 
broke into a sharp gallop at the sound of his voice, 
he was borne rapidly forward. 

Ina moment he was far from tho road, and ap- 
proaching a pretty little cottage, nestling under the 
protecting branches of two large oaks. On the grass 

lat in front, with a book before him, and reclining 
in a studious attitude, appeared a young man. 

Rowe looked all around, but he could see no horse 
but his own. Still the clatter of hoofs sounded upon 
his car, ¢ach moment coming nearer and growing 
more distinct. ; 

The young man noticed it also, for he raised his 
head, and seeing Rowe, probably thought that it 
was his hopze which had attracted his atiention. 

At the other side of the house the roau took a 
sharp turn ; bu’ was hid froma view by the trees that 
intervened. J 

An instant more, and a milk white horse dashed 
around the corner, his eyes gleaming wildly, his dis- 
tended nostrils blood-red with fear, and the froth 
dropping from his mouth. Upon his back was a 
mild-faced, interesting young lady, who clung to 
the reins with all her power, and tried to arrest the 
horse’s headlong speed. 

Rowe saw her danger, saw the terror that sat upon 
her features, and resolved to check the angry ani- 
mal. S$ ing to-his horse, he darted forward, and 
was about to catch the mad animal by the bridle, 
when he shied from the road, throwing the young 
girl from the saddle, though she still clung to his 
mane with her small white hands. 

It wasa moment of life and death. He essayed 
to turn round ; ‘but before he could put his project 
into execution, the young man sprang from his 
grassy seat, and by one desperate movement, at the 
imminent risk of his own life, caught the infuriated 
horse by the bridle, and, miraculously as it seemed, 
checked his career. 

In an instant Rowe was at herside, and disengaged 
the young girl from her perilous situation. She 
leaned upon him for a moment; until she had in a 
measure recovered from the shock, and then thanked 
him in a sweet, innocent voice. Rowe relieved the 
ay, bee and soothed the frightened animal. 

“Oh! what canI say to you?—you have saved 
my life—I owe you everything!” she hurriedly eja- 
culated, as she caught the young man’s hands, and 
bent a look upon him from those melting brown eyes 
that would have rewarded him for ten times the 


ger. 

“T am rewarded,” he answered, returning the 
look, which called a blush to her cheek. 

“You must tell me your name ; we must be friends 
henceforth,”’ she said, with gratitude beaming from 
her eyes. : 

“Will you enter? My mother will be happy to 


quiet. 

‘But first,”’ persisted the brown-haired beauty, 
‘tell me your name; I want to know it ever so 
much, for it is the synonym of valour.” 

“You flatter me,” he replied. ‘‘ My name, since 
you are go determined, is Walter Dalvane.”’ 

“Walter Dalvane ?” repeated Rowe, dropping the 
bridle, and starting forward in surprise. 

The young girl looked at Walter for an explana- 
tion; but his face was a blank. He had not the re- 
motest idea of the cause of the stranger’s exclama- 
tion ; yet he feared ’twas some new shadow. Con- 
trolling his features, he said : 

“Well, sir, what is there strange about that ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon,” replied Rowe, “ oh, nothing, 
only I knew the name through Clarence Ormsby.” 

Walter started—again that name! 

“ Clarence Ormsby ?” he repeated, many thoughts 
rushing in upon his mind ; then he dropped his eyes, 
and in this embarrassing position, with amazement 
depicted upon their features, the three stood silent. 

(To be continued.) 


A New Arrictz or Diet.—The Société d’Ac- 
climatation, at its last sitting, awarded several prizes 


for the rearing and training of yacks. This animal 
is a kind of ox, with a tail and back not unlike those 
of a horse, a woolly fieece similar to that of the 
sheep, and a grunt which might be mista'\en for that 
of a pig. In Thibet, its native country, where it 
feeds on the short grass of the elevated regions, it 
performs the duties of a beast of burden; being very 
sure-footed, it will carry its rider safely through the 
worst mountain passes, and the female provides the 
natives with excellent milk. M.de Montigny, French 
consul-general at Shanghai, brought over his flock 
of this breed to Europp in 1851, and entrusted it to 





the care of the above society. It is hoped that, as 


mules ave now getting exceedingly dear, the yack 
will be found a good substitute for them, and some 
have already been successfully trained in Frauce for 
that purpose, Gastronomers also have cast their 
eyes upon it, its flesh being considered a delicacy 
Some time ago M. de Lahayenaix had one slaugh 
tered, and sent some portions of it to various hotels 
of Paris, Nancy, and Neuchfteau, also to the mayor 
of Epinal, and to M. Tisserand, director of the Em- 
peror’s agricultural establishments. ‘The meat gave 
excellent broth, and stood the tests of the gridiron 
and spit equally well; it partakes of the flavour of 
venison. If acclimatisation does not make it lose 
that quality, the yack will be in great demand during 
those seasons when game is prohibited. 


ADBLCIA. 


BY THE 

Author of “ The Beauty of Paris,” “ Wild Redburn,” &c 

——_—@——___— 
CHAPTER XXX. 

On the morping of the fifth day after his depar 
ture from Stepmore Retreat, the merchant arriyed at 
the avenue gate of the castle, and the gatekeeper 
came from his lodge as the litter-bearers halted at the 
command of their master. 

Master Stepmore gazed steadily upon the face of 
the gatekeeper, who was a man sixty years of age, 
and said: 

“T think you are John Colburn, my friend, who 
was gatekeeper here thirty years ago.” 

“Tam his son, your worship,” replied the man, 
who saw that he was addressed by a person of wealth, 
though there were no armorial bearings upon the 
litter, nor were the attendants in livery. 

“His son!” exclaimed the merchant, and adding, 
with a sigh, “ True, I had forgotten that John Col- 
burn was about your age thirty years ago. You look 
very much like him. Is he dead?” 

“Thank heaven, my father still lives, sir. But he 
is very old, and though hale for his years, sir, he no 
longer is able to act as gatekeeper.” 

“ He had twosons, I think—Hubert and Paul.” 

‘** Paul is the duke’s butler. I am Hubert, sir.” 

“The dukeis at the castle, I hope, Hubert ?” 

“Oh, yes, and LordCharles, too. Are you, sir, the 
duke’s lawyer, who is expected at the castle? We 
heard he was sent for.” 

“Tam no lawyer, my friend. I am one who used 
to play with you when you werea boy. You have 
forgotten me.” 

“T cannot remember your face, sir,” replied Hu- 
bert Colburn, after a long study of the pale and fa- 
ded face. 

“ Let me whisper in your ear, Hubert ; for unless 
you learn who I am you will never tell me what I 
desire to learn,” said the merchant. 

Hubert drew near, and Master Stepmore whis- 
pered something to him that made him start and ex- 
claim : 

“Good heaven! Can it be?” 

“ Take care. Say nothing of it yet, Hubert. Iam 
terribly altered, I know,” said the merchant, baring 
his left arm to the elbow, and placing his finger upon 
a great scar which ran from his wrist to his elbow. 
“Do you remember that scar, Hubert, made by you 
when you accidentally wounded me with a reaping- 
hook? I have not forgottenit, Hubert, nor how you 
carried me ujfon your back, bleeding and nearly dead, 
from the park to the castle. Have you?” 

The gatekeeper grew pale and red by turns, as he 
gazed upon the scar, and then into the clear, power- 
ful eyes of the merchant, who continued for several 
minutes to relate incidents of his former association 
with him, and finally Hubert exclaimed: 

“T have no doubt of itnow! You are—— 

“Take care! Now lead your father hither; for I 
wish to speak to him,” commanded the merchant. 

Hubert hastened to the lodge, and soon re-ap- 
peared with a very aged man, whose eyes alone 
seemed to have retained the vigour and keenness of 
his youth. : 

Old John Colburn came forward with a rapid but 
tottering step, and when within a pace of the mer- 
chant halted, and gazed earnestly at his features, as 
if studying them one by one. 

Very soon the old man took off his cap, and kneel- 
ing at the side of the litter, laid his head upon its 
edge and wept bitterly. 

“You remember me, good old man,” said the 
merchant, in a kind voice, and grasping the aged 
gatekeeper’s hand. “But why do you weep, old 
friend ?” 

“ Because I am old and childish, my lord, and age 
is like childhood, easily moved to tears. How 
changed, howchanged! And yet it is better than we 
believed; for we all thonght you dead these thirty 
years, my lord!” 


” 
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The litter-bearers stared at each other in amaze- 
ment, for they heard their master called “my lord.” 
But he bade them stand aloof for a time, while he 
conversed with John Colburn and his son. 

They obeyed, and a rapid conversation,’ lasting 
several minutes, ensued, which was interrupted by 
an exclamation from one of the litter-bearers, who 
cried out: 

“ Master Stepmore! Master Stepmore! here comes 
a party bearing the banner of Sir Otto Dare! Yes; 
‘tis he and his Moslems!” 

The merchant glanced in the direction indicated 
by the man’s gestures, and saw, not far off, and ap- 
proaching the avenue gate at & gallop, the Turkish 
ambassador and his troop. 

“ Take up the litter, my men, and hurry on to the 
castle!” commanded the merchant. “Rally the 
men of Trenthamdale, Hubert, for the rightful duke 
comes to claim his own!” and with these words he 
drew a silken banner, emblazoned with the arms of 
the Dukes of Trenthamdale, from the pillow upon 
which his head had been resting, tossed it to one of 
his bearers, and said: 

“ Fasten it to the staff you have wondered I bade 
you carry all this time, Philip, for it is the banner- 
staff of Richard, Duke of Trenthamdale! and he 
whom you have known as Master Stepmore, is 
rightful lord of all these lands and yonder castle. 
Ah! as I live,” he added, in an exultant tone, and as 
he gazed away in a direction opposite to that from 
which Sir Otto was coming, “ there comes the banner 
of my son, Sir Bertram that -.was—Lord Bertram 
now, Marquis of Sedgemoor—though he knows it 
not. There is a large company with him too, a hun- 
dred or more; and what banner is that near Sir 
Bertram’s? ‘Tell me—can it be so? It is the ban- 
ners of the Earls of Hereford, as I live! Halt, 
bearers! We will tarry here until all shall have 
arrived. Sir Bertram and his party will be here 
first. Ah, John Colburn, yonder comes my son, and 
in him you will see what I was before the poison of 
Jerome Carew gripped my vitals, and made me the 
shadow I am.” 

It was not long before Sir Bertram and the earl, 
with their followers, swept around the litter, and Sir 
Bertram sprang from his horse to embrace his father, 
whose litter he had recognised when afar off. 

“ Ah, then you have suspected as we have?” ex- 
slaimed Sir Bertram, as he was pressed to his father’s 
bosom. ‘Have you heard of her?” 

*“She is in the castle, my son. Ah, Earl Edgar, 
since you bear the banner of your house with you, 
your lordship must have heard good news, or be 
very bold.” 

“T have been assured that I have been pardoned 
and restored to all my rights,” replied Earl Edgar. 
“As my estates lie between Stepmore Retreat and 
Trenthamdale Castle, I visited them on our way 
hither, collected a few of my old retainers, who 
gladly welcomed me, took the ancestral banner of 
my house, and have come to speak w.th Lewis, 
Duke of Trenthamdale.” Here his eye rested 
inquiringly upon the banner in the hands of one of 
the litter-bearers, and Duke Richard smiled as hesaid: 

“The banner is mine, Ear] Edgar, for though I 
have long been known simply as Master Richard 
Stepmore, the London merchant, Iam Richard, Duke 
of Trenthamdale, and he who is called Duke Lewis 
is my half-brother. Do you recognise me, Jerome 
Carew ?” 

The surgeon was still bound, for Earl Edgar would 
not trust him, and refused to free him until the par- 
don of which he had been told should be in his hands. 
Carew had been in high hopes that upon their arrival 
at Trenthamdale, Duke Lewis would demand his 
immediate liberation; but when he heard the sup- 
posed merchant declare himself to be Duke Richard, 
he stared at him in terror and trembled. 

“ Villain!” exclaimed Duke Richard, “do you not 
recognise your handiwork? Your drugs, years ago, 
made me the wreck I am.” 

Here old John Colburn, who had hurried to the 
alarm-bell near his lodge, began to sound it sharply, 
and its clanging voice was immediately answered by 
the great alarm bell of the castle. 

Sir Otto Dare and his troop now galloped into the 
avenue, and in a moment he and all with him were 
surrounded by those who bore the livery and badges 
ef Earl Edgar. 

The fierce renegade, though taken by surprise, 
formed his Moslems into a compact square, and with 
them awaited the expected attack. 

Earl Edgar advanced from his ranks, and Sir Otto 
saw him for the first time. As he recognised him, 
he turned his eyes fiercely upon the four Moslems 
whom he had ordered to make sure work of the dis- 
guised and insensible earl at Stepmore ford. 

“Dogs!” he said, in the Turkish tongue, “ you 
lied to me, and your heads shall pay forit. Did you 
not say that you buried the man at the ford? Did 
you not swear you had beheaded him ?” 





The four Moslems could make no reply, for there 
upon his horse, erect and stern, sat the very man 
they had told Sir Otto they had not only buried many 
feet deep, but that they had also cut off his head be- 
fore they buried him. But for this last great lie of 
their invention, they might have borne each other 
out in swearing that they had buried him. 

“Sir Otto Dare,” said the earl, “I have it in my 
power to slay you with the sword, or hang you as 
you deserve. Do not think that your position as 
ambassador of Mahomet can shield you here. Since 
your arrival in England you have played the part of 
robber and murderer, You failed in your attemptto 
murder 4 

“T have made no attempt, Earl Edgar, upon your 
life in England. My hand did not strike you down. 
I thought you were dead when I bade my Moslems 
bury you. Of what robbery do you dare to accuse 
me ?” 


“You tried to slay me at the ford, the day before 
I was struck senseless,” replied the earl. “You 
robbed a certain chest in Stepmore Retreat of a 
casket. You bear upon your person the contents of 
that casket-——” 

“You have with you the man who stole from me 
the packet which was in the casket,” said Sir Otto, 
pointing to Carew. 

“The Moslem has the ‘Queen’s Secret!’” cried 
Carew. “The packet I took from your bosom, Sir 
Otto, was a sham.” 

“ What! am I surrounded by traitors?” exclaimed 
Sir Otto, as he darted a fierce glance at his banner- 
bearer. - , 

“Was it not well, Sir Otto,” said Omrah, calmly, 
“tliat I togk the precaution to substitute a false 
packet for the real one? Otherwise the surgeon, or 
someone else, would now be owner of the ‘Queen’s 
Secret.’” 

“ We will speak of this hereafter,” said Sir Otto, 
not at all mollified by the reply. ‘You have the 
packet ?” 

“It is safe, Sir Otto,” replied Omrah, calmly. 

“ Deliver to me the stolen packet,” said Earl Edgar, 
who could not hear what passed between Sir Otto and 
the banner-bearer. “Tor the assassin stab you gave 
me in Germany I forgive you, and for all that you have 
attempted in England, if you surrender the packet.” 

“ And if I refuse ?” 

“T will find and seize it if it be upon your person, 
Sir Otto, or in the possession of any of your troop. 
Refuse, and though I may not find the packet, I will 
have your life.” 

The renegade glanced fiercely arqund him. His 
small troop was completely hemmed in on every side. 
The alarm sounded at the castle, which was less than 
a quarter of a mile distant, had excited the attention 
of the tenants and retainers of Trenthamdale. Many 
men were running here and there, shouting, and in 
confusion, but moving towards the avenue gate. He 
recognised in the litter, the top of which had been 
cast off, the master of Stepmore Retreat, and saw ad- 
vancing swiftly from the castle a few mounted men, 
one bearing the ducal banner of the house of Trent- 
hamdale, and two who appeared to be persons of 
rank, who rode just behind the ducal banner. 

“There come Lord Charles Gray and Duke Lewis,” 
he thought, as these persons approached at a gallop. 
“If Adelcia Louvaine is in the castle, the duke dare 
not refuse to obey the warrant of the queen. He 
must aid me against this outlawed earl, who las dared 
raise his outlawed banner here upon English soil. The 
retainers of the duke can readily rout the followers 
of the earl and Sir Bertram.” 

Sir Bertram would have charged hotly up to the 
castle, had his father not restrained him by saying : 

“ Patience, my son. Colburn has assured me that 
a maiden, who must be Adelcia, is in the castle, as 
Paul Colburn saw her there this morning. Our busi- 
ness is with Sir Otto first, for he or some of those 
with him has the contents of the casket. Duke Lewis, 
as he is called, will doubtless soon hasten hither to 
inquire into this rout; and no doubt Lord Charles, if 
he is here, will also appear. He and his father know 
nothing of their approaching downfall. Patience.” 

Duke Richard was right ; for neither Duke Lewis 
nor his son had any suspicion of the calamity about 
to overtake them. Adeltia had remained firm in her 
refusal to wed Lord Charles, and on this morning he 
and his father had resolved that there should be no 
longer delay in foreing her to go through at least a 
form of marriage. She might refuse to make the 
customary responses, but as the duke was armed with 
the written authority of her father, he could make 
the responses for her. 

Duke Lewis had sent for his lawyer and notary, so 
that all legal forms should be executed; and he and 
Lord Charles were consulting together in the library, 
when they were startled by the clang of the alarm- 
bell. 

Their horses were prepared for mounting, as they 
had intended that the forced marriage should be 


‘ner of the house of Trenthamdale. 





performed in the chapel of Trenthamdale, a mile or 
more away; so that when they saw‘ the gathering 
at the avenue gate, Duke Lewis ordered his banner 
to be brought forth and his retainers to follow him 
in force to learn the cause of the disturbance. 

“Trecognise the banner of Sir Bertram,” said 
Lord Charles, his cheek paling a little. 

“The hot-headed upstart has come to learn that 
he is but a mushroom,” replied Duke Lewis. * But 
there are three other banners. What fellow has 
dared display the ducal banner of my house ?” 

“T recognise the banner of Sir Otto Dare, the 
Turkish ambassador,” continued Lord Charles, as 
they waited for their retainers to collect. ‘Tho 
other banner I do not know.” 

“Tdo. It is the banner of the suppressed earldom 
of Sheldon,” exclaimed Duke Lewis, his cheek now 
growing pale. “Oan it be possible that the out- 
lawed earl still lives,and has dared to raise his 
banner unpardoned ?” 

“He is pardoned, you told me,” remarked Lord 
Charles. 

“So he is; but the pardon is locked up in my secre- 
tary in the library. The queen gave it to me in 

rivate, and no one knows of its existence, unless 

e has dared to visit the court himself; and that I 
do not think he would dare do, as the order of his 
outlawry is still out, and every man is commanded 
to cut him down on sight.” 

“No matter,” said Lord Charles. “ Weare strong 
enough to slay him and all hig followers if he comes 
for fight, or to rescue his daughter. See, my lord, 
our retainers are h from every direction.” 

“ Spur on, then, for I am eager to see who flaunts 
the banner of my house,” commanded Duke Lewis. 
“The proofeof Adelcia’s birth may be in the pos- 
session of this upstart, Sir Bertram.” 

With these words spoken, Duke Lewis and his 
son, anda strong party with them, gallopped off 
towards the avenue gate. . 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Avetcia LovvAINE, weary and agitated from the 
angry interview which she had gone through that 
morning with Duke Lewis, and with his fierce threats 
of an immediate forced marriage ringing in her ears, 
was reclining upon a couch in her guarded apartment, 
when the alarm-bell of the castle-startled the grim- 
faced housekeeper, who was seated near the door. 

“ What can that mean?” exclaimed the woman, 
rising and locking the door, that she might look from 
the windows which commanded a view of the avenue. 

But Adelcia had sprung to her feet the instant she 
heard the clang of the alarm-bell, and strong in her 
hope that her lover and omens father would speedily 
effect her rescue, flew to the nearest window, threw 
open the casement, and looked forth. 

“The banner of Sir Otto!” she exclaimed, as she 
recoiled from the window in dismay, for her eye had 
fallen upon that banner only. 

“There are three other banners there,” said the 
housekeeper, gazing forth. “One of them is the ban- 
Another is the 
banner of a knight; the other I do not know. What 
can all this mean?” 

“he banner of a knight!” cried Adelcia, again 
looking forth; and then adding, with joyful accents: 
“ It is the banner of Sir Bertram Stepmore. Ah! and 
he is there, he is there! He has come to rescue me! 
Oh, heaven be thanked !” 

-“Better wait until he shall have rescued you, 
girl,” said the housekeeper, maliciously. “ You little 
know Duke Lewis and his power if you think a 
mere knight, or any knight in England, can thwart 
his will.’ 


“ And you little know Sir Bertram, woman,” re- 
torted Adelcia, haughtily, “or you would be upon 
your knees, begging my pardon for your insolence 
since I have been your prisoner.” 

“Not my prisoner, girl!” replied the woman, in 4 
sullen tone, “but the prisoner of my master, Duke 
Lewis. When he goes upon his knecs to ask pardon 
of your upstart merchant knight, then I will kneel to 

ou.” 
ac Insolent!” exclaimed Adelcia. 
sence.” 

“Thank you,” sneered the woman. ‘“ When you 
are Lady Gray I shall obey you.” 

Adelcia took off her scarf and would have waved 
it from the window, in hope that it might be seen by 
Sir Bertram and recognised; but the housekeeper, 
who was as strong as a man, and as active as a ti- 
gress, snatched it away, saying : 

“Oh! no, my lady. We must have no lover's sig- 
nals. You are soon to be the wile of Lord Churles, 
and must forget all your lovers.” 

“Certainly, I shall never forget you, vile woman, 
nor your conduct,” replied Adelcia, as she turned her 
back haughtily, and continued to gaze forth from the 
window. 


“ Leave my pre- 
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“T donot think Duke Lewis would approve of your 
gazing at upstart lover out there,” said the wo- 
Gand so I must tell you. Ab! shall I not close 


She thrust Adelcia aside and filled the window 
with her own . She had intended to close the 
casement, but i curiosity to see all that was going 
on, caused her to lean far out, and as she did so the 
key of the door fell from her hand to the floor. 

There was a small balcony under the window, some 
four feet below the latter, built there only for orna- 
ment, and this balcony cut off her view from all im- 
mediately below. The retainers of the castle were 
collecting before the entrance, at least some of them, 
and she caught a glimpse of the banner of Duke 
Lewis as it was carried out. In her eagerness to see 
over the balcony she leaned very far forward, forget- 
ting the key for a moment. 

Adelcia Louvaine saw the key, and resolved to 
seize the opportunity to get it. As she knew the wo- 
man would hear the unlocking of the door, or feared 
she might, for its wards moved noiselessly, she 
stooped, and grasping her by the ancles, exerted all 
her strength to topple her out of the window. Taken 
by surprise, already dangerously balanced upon the 
window-sill, the woman fell outward headlong, with 
a scream that was not heard amid the many cries and 
shouts in the avenue, and the harsh clanging of the 
alarm-bell. 

She would doubtless have been slain, had she not 
fallen within the balcony ; and as it was she was 
completely stunned, and lay upon the floor of the bal- 
cony as if dead. 

Adelcia did not pause to look after the result of 
her boldness, but snatching up the key, ran to the 
door, unlocked and opened it, and darted out, resolved 
to escape if escape were possible. 

There was so much surprise, alarm, and confusion 
among the inmates of the house, that she made her 
way to the lower floor unmolested. In seeking for 
an avenue of escape into the open air, so as not to be 
observed by Duke Lewis or his son, she ran into the 
library. Here everything was in disorder, the ducal 
banner having been kept there, and those who had 
rushed to carry it forth at the command of the duke, 
having in their haste overturned tables, chairs, 
shelves, &. Among other things, a large open secre- 
tary, the private repository of the duke’s most secret 
papers, was overthrown, and the doors being forced 
open by the fall, many papers, letters, &c., had fallen 
out, and were scattered upon the floor. 

At none of these, however, would Adelcia have 
glanced, had she not tripped and fallen as she ran, 
coming down heavily upon her hands and elbows 
among the scattered papers and parchments. The 
words “ Edgar Sheldon” caught her eye as she 
struggled to rise, and as she had heard and thought 
so much of that name since Duke Lewis had been 
thrusting his authority upon her, her mind instantly 
grasped and retained the name, so that, though in 
great eagerness to escape from the castle, she paused 
to glance again at thefamiliarname. It was written 
upon a roll of parchment, ina bold, free hand, and 
was included thus: é 

“Royal pardon of Edgar Sheldon, Earl of Her, 
ford, granted by us at the petition of our much 
honoured subject, Lewis, Duke of ‘l'renthamdale. 

“ELIzaBEeTH R.” 

“It is the queen’s pardon of my father!” thought 
Adelcia, as she snatched the parchment up and thrust 
it into her bosom; and springing to her feet, she 
hurried from the library into the garden, and thence 
made what speed she could to discover her presence 
to Sir Bertram. 

Earl Edgar was about to order his followers to 
charge upon Sir Otto and his Moslems, when Omrah 
called out: 

“One moment, my lord! Hither rides the master 
of the castle, and it may be that all shall be settled 
without bloodshed!” 

“Dog!” cried Sir Otto to his banner-bearer. 
“ What right have you to speak uncommanded ? ” 

Duke Lewis rode fast, and, with Lord Charles, was 
soon near enough to distinguish the features of Earl 
Edgar, who awaited his coming in stern and omi- 
nous silence. 

“What means all this disorder on my premises ?” 
demanded Duke Lewis, as he halted a few paces 
from the earl. “ Rascal,” he added, as he addressed 
the litter-bearer who carried the banner given him 
by Duke Richard. “ Who bade you raise the banuer 
of my house ?” 

“I! replied the owner of Stepmore Retreat, as he 
arose from, his litter and stood erect. 

“You? And who are you?” demanded Duke Lewis. 

“Tt is Master Richard Stepmore,” said Lord Char- 
les, who was at the same instant addressed by Sir 

Bertram, and to whom he replied : 

“Sir we are as far from being equals as 
we are from being friends. The lady is well, and 
that is enongh for you to know.” 


“ Traitor!” cried Sir Bertram, grasping Lord 
Charles by the throat, and hurling him to the earth 
as if he had been a child. 

And then would Sir Bertram have made an end of 
the young lord, had not the owner of Stepmore Re- 
treat called out: 

“Bertram, my son, siain not your hands with the 
|, blood of « kinsman !” 

“What mean you by that?” demanded Duke 
Lewis, whose immediate retainers had already 
thrown themselves between Sir Bertram and Lord 
Charles. “And, dog of a tradesman that you are ! 
how dare you ivtrude upon my premises? What 
means this outrage upon my banner? Dare you order 
the banner of tiie Dukes of Trenthamdale to be car- 
ried before you?” 

“Why not?” replied the owner of Stepmore Re- 
treat, haughtily. “Ask Jerome Carew who I am, 
and what right I have to command that banner to be 
borne before me.” 

“ Duke Lewis,” cried Sir Otto, fiercely, “ I demand 
the person of Adelcia Louvaine. “See, here I have 


the authority of the Queen of England for my de- 
mand.” 


“She is to be my wife!” cried Lord Charles, 
fiercely, and as he sprang upon,his horse. “ Aye, 
Bertram Stepmore,” he added, and brandishing his 
sword, “I may say she is already my wife.” 

“ Liar!” cried Sir Bertram. 

“Liar!” cried Molina Maudstone, and: 

“Liar!” cried the voice of Adelcia Louvaine, her- 
self; for amid the confusion ghe had escaped unno- 
ticed from the garden, ran down the avenue, and as 
she hurléd that stinging word at Lord Charles, 
pressed through the throng and almost fell into the 
arms of her adopted father. 

“ Liar!” said Molina Maudstone ; “ for you are my 
husband.” 

“ Peace, wretched woman!” replied Lord Charles. 
“T have confessed all my follies to my father, and he 
has heard of our sham marriage.” 

“ A valid and legal union, my lord!” cried Sir 
Blaize, though he trembled for the consequences ; 
and turning to Molina, said, aside : 

“Fool! you've kicked over your own kettle of 
fish!” 

“Did you not yourself make all the arrangements 
of that pretended marriage, Sir Blaize?” demanded 
Lord Charles. 

“Certainly; and as Molina Maudstone is my 
daughter, Lord Charles, I made it a genuine union, 
though you were purposely deceived. You can 
never marry Adelcia Louvaine, nor any other wo- 
man, while this present Lady Molina Gray lives.” 

“Peace,” commanded Duke Lewis, whose eyes 
had continued to stare at the features of the owner 
of Stepmore Retreat. “It may be that you were 
duped, Lord Charles. I have always feared you 
would be. But it matters little now whether you are 
married or not, if that which I fearis true. Jerome 
Carew, who is this man? Is he notahe whom they 
call Richard Stepmore ?” . 

“He is, and he is also your brother, your elder 
brother Richard, and therefore Richard, Duke of 
Trenthamdale,” replied Carew, with a malignant 
sneer. 

“ Long live Richard, Duke of Trenthamdale!” cried 
Hubert Colburn, and the voice of every retainer 
present took up the cry, for Colburn was a leader 
among them. 

Duke Lewis grew still paler, and suddenly, as the 

truth flashed upon him, fell backwards in a fit, and 
his body struck the ground heavily. 
‘ “Do you hear?” screamed Carew, wishing to 
curry favour with Duke Richard and Sir Bertram. 
“Do you hear, Charles Gray? You are lord no 
longer. You are like me. You area beggar. Duke 
Lewis lived too long, dif he? Well, he is dead 
enough now.” 

The scoffer said no more, for Lord Charles snatched 
the banner-staff from the hands of his father’s banner- 
bearer, and aiming it with fatal skill, hurled it at the 
speaker, so that the broad spear-head of the staff was 
buried, even to the silken tassels, in the throat of 
Jerome Carew. ob 

All was now for a time confusion and noise, but at 
length Sir Otto, believing that the warrant of the 
queen would be respected, began to read it, and de- 
manded the person of, Adelcia Louvaine. He was 
checked by Earl Edgar, who demanded the contents 
of the casket. 

“ Refuse to deliver Adelcia Louvaine to me, out- 
lawed earl,” said Sir Otto, “ and the contents of tlie 
casket shall be laid before Queen Elizabeth.” 

“Tam no longer an outlawed earl,” replied Earl 
Edgar, and he held up the pardon, which Adelcia had 
speedily placed in his hands. “ Here is my pardon 
from the queen.” 

“ Then respect her authority, or it will be revoked,” 
said Sir Otto. 





| myself,” exclaimed Lord Charles, after a vain attempt 
| to rally the Trenthamdale retainers to his side, and 
cursing fiercely, he began to force his horse through 
the crowd. 

No man there desired to delay him. Sir Bertram 
and Duke Richard were his kinsmen, and bade him 
begone contemptuously. Earl Edgar was speaking 
hotly with Sir Otto, and Lord Charles would have 
departed in peace but for a woman, and that woman 
Dwarf Margaret. 

The hag had made her escape from the room in 
which Duke Lewis had imprisoned her, not many 
hours after he left her. Since her escape she had 
' prowled about the ruined wing and the park, keeping 
carefully out of the sight of Duke Lewis, and hoping 
that Jerome Carew would soon arrive, that they might 
consult together.. The disturbance at the avenue gate 
had quickly attracted her thither, but being afar off 
she did not arrive in the midst of the mélée until Je- 
rag Carew fell bleeding from his saddle at her 

eet. 

She screamed and bent over him the few minutes 
that he gasped before he died, and then forced herself 
towards the centre of the crowd, muttering : 

“My boy is dead! My boy is dead! They sa 

y y say 
Lord Charlie did it! I must see him.” 

She and Lord Charles met as he was forcing his way 
out, and she sprang at his horse’s head, and hung to 
his bridle. 

“Devilish hag!” cried Lord Charles, striking at 
her with the flat of his sword. “Free my bridle.” 

“Did you kill my boy, Lord Charles?” screamed 
the old woman, as her fierce yellow eyes rested upou 
his. “Say it is a lie! Say you did not hurl the 
banner-staff of Trenthamdale into my boy’s throat!” 

“Then he was really your son?” sneered Lord 
Charles. 

“ He was, he was, Lord Charlie. But say it wasn’t 
you that killed him.” 

“ And why not, old fool? Free my bridle, hag.” 

“He was your friend, Lord Charles——” 

“Out of my way, hag! or I'll turn the edge, and 
not the flat of my sword.” 

“So you killed my boy, did ye?” screeched Dwarf 
Margaret, as she grasped the leg of Lord Charles and 
began to scramble up towards the saddle with that 
cat-like agility for which she was so remarkable. 

“ Beast!” cried Lord Charles, trying to dislodge her 
in vain, “ must I kill you too?” 

“You killed my boy” screamed Dwarf Margaret, 
“and by the grace of the devil, I fegs, I'll kill you, 
if I die for it,” and she cast Lord Charles ‘from 
the saddle to the ground, where a furious and horri- 
ble struggle resulted ; he stabbing and slashing with 
his dagger, and she tearing his face with her hands 
and teeth, beating his head with her great fists and 
trying to strangle him with her long knotty fingers. 

While this struggle was progressing, for none raised 
a hand to stop it, Molina Maudstone rode up to Adel- 
cia Louvaine, and tossing her a packet of papers 
which had evidently been read, said: 

“Tt is yours, lady, and I give it to you. 
one good deed may cancel many bad ones.” 

“What is this?” asked Adelcia, wonderingly, as 
she gazed at the packet. 

“They call it the ‘ Queen’s Secret,’ ” replied Mo- 
lina ; “ but were I you, I would rather be the wife of 
Sir Bertram than be a queen.” 

So saying, Molina rode back to the side of Omrah, 
and said to him: 

“T have done as you said. Now prove that you 
are Prince Selim. 

“Here it is!” shouted Duke Richard, who had 
glanced at the packet given to Adelcia by Molina. 
“ Earl Edgar, we have the contents of the casket. 
Thank’ heaven we have them both: the maiden and 
the ‘ Queen’s Secret!’ ” 

Earl Edgar hurried to the side of Duke Richard, 
and just then a cry went up that Lord Charles Gray 
had slain Dwarf Margaret, and was himself dying, if 
not dead. 

But Sir Otto cared neither for Dwarf Margaret nor 
Lord Charles. He had heard the words shouted by 
Duke Richard, he had seen Molina Maudstone toss a 
packet to Adelcia Louvaine, and his heart was ready 
to burst with rage. He saw her ride back to Omrah 
and mere 2 He saw, heard and suspected treachery. 
Raising his sword, he rode straight at his banner- 
bearer, and exclaimed: 

“ Dog of a traitor, die! I have long suspected your 
ee” pa !” and swept his long sword at Omrali's 
head, ¢ 

As rapid as light in every movement of defence, 
Omrah drew his sword as the renegade charged, re- 
ecived the blow of the sword npon his banner-stait, 
and with an upward stroke of his scimeter, so wound- 
ed the fingers of the knight, that Sir Otto’s sword [ell 
from his hand. 





Perhaps 





“T will to the queen and lay this matter before her | 


Smarting with pain, and raging with fury, Sir Otto 
turned ‘to his Moslems and bade them cut the bauner- 
bearer down. 
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The Mosleme were about to obey, for none of them 
liked Omrah, because of his haughtizess, when the 
latter cast off scarf and turban, and exclaimed : 

“Heaven is great! Iam Selim, the son of Maho- 
met! There are three here who have served under 
me in Asia!” 

“Tt is Prince Selim! It is our lord!” cried three of 
the Moslems, as they recognised the raven curls of 
the gallant prince, who had often led the armies of 
Mahomet III., for, unlike most of his race, the war- 
like son of the Turkish. monarch wore his hair in 
fluwing ourls. 

“ And would you bebold more proof?” said the 
prince. “ Then, behold the signet ring of my father, 
the Sultan of Turkey.” 

And here he drew from his bosom.« heavy golden 
ring with a seal of emerald, which many of the Mos- 
lems recognised as that of their monerch. 

“Weare your lordship’s slaves,” they cried, sa- 
luting in Oriental fashion. 

“ Then strangle this renegade traitor,” commanded 
Prince Selim. “He has too long led us here and 
there for his own purposes.” 

Sir Otto stared in utter horror and dismay at the 
banner-bearer, so suddenly and unexpectedly trans- 
formed into a prince—a slave into a master! Butas 
the Moslems rushed towards him, he grasped the 
battle-axe which hung at his saddle-bow, and strove 
to beat them back, while he shouted: 

“ Christians! will you see infidel hounds slay an 
Englishman upon English soil ?” 

“ Apostate and renegade!” cried Sir Bertram, in- 
dignantly. “Do you dare appeal to the followers of 
the religion you have dishonoured? Out upon you! 
Settle the matter as if you were in Turkey.” 

Sir Otto’s furious appeals for aid were in vain, for 
though all detested the Moslem faith, they had less 
hate for that thanfor an apostate, and that apostate, 
Otto of the Red Plume, whose atrocities were the 
horror of all Christendom. But Sir Otto’s battle- 
axe was a thing not to be despised, and had not 
Prince Selim charged upon him in person, the rene- 
gade’s valour and prowess would have proved more 
than a match for the Moslems. Battling fiercely, 
even then Sir Otto was not overthrown until his 
horse, wounded to death from many a blow aimed at 
Sir Otto, sank down, and by his weight pinioned his 
rider to the earth. 

In another instant Sir Otto was bound and lifted 
upon his feet.. But his leg was broken and his thigh 
crushed, so he sank down, groaning with pain, rage, 
and despair. 

The Moslems held him in a sitting posture, and a 
small but strong cord was twined twice around his 
throat. Two stout Moslems, one at each end of the 
cord, with the doomed renegade between them, 
awaited the com=,ands of Prince Selim. 

“‘ Renegade,” said the prince, “ what message shall 
we bear to our august father, the sultan ?” 

“The curse of a Christian, infidel hound, who 
would have dethroned him had this folly not tempted 
me! Ourses upon you, and all yourrace. And upon 
you, cursed merchant duke, and upon one and all of 
you.” 
~ Phen Prince Selim raised his hand as a signal, and 
the two Moslems tugged with a will at the ends of 
the cord. A fierce and useless struggle, a horrible 
writhing, and then Sir Otto’s grim and hideous face 
was that of a strangled, blackening corpse. 

“Lady,” said Prince Selim to Molina Maudstone, 
“are you now convinced that I am the son of Ma- 
homet II] ?” ; 

“I am indeed convinced, Prince Selim,” replied 
Molina, whose cheek was somewhat pale, but whose 
eye and voice were firm and bold. 

“ And will you go with me, lady, to be my wife?” 
asked the prince. 

“ Egad!” roared Sir Blaize, “I think it is the best 
offer of the kind you will ever have, Molina. Suap 
at it, girl. 1 was ever fond of Turkey.” 

“] will keep my promise, prince,” replied Molina, 
as she gave him her hand. “1 will -be your wife,and 
love you if 1 can. But remember that no other wife 
shall share your love with me.” 

“ Those Moslems,” said Sir Blaize, “are used to 
having a dozen or moré wives, and I hear old Ma- 
homet has over three hundred. The old heathen 
must have desired to become accustomed to hell upon 
earth, after the manner of the patriarchs, I once 
had a wife—she was but one, but she was enough by 
one too much. Three hundred! Saints deliver me 
from such a destiny! Hum, thank heaven only infi- 
dels are so afflicted! ‘The Jews used to be, but the 
Jews have grown wise. What, leave me behind,my 
dear Prince Selim Svleratus,” he added, as he glanced 
about and saw that the Moslems, with Selim and 
Molina, had moved away. “Stop! Iamto be your 
father-in-law. Iam unprovided for—Duke Lewis is 
dead; Lord Charles is dead; I am out of employ- 
ment. I rather like the Koran. Ha, they have only 


’ 





to be slain? Maybold! Oh, Earl Edgar has him by 
the throat' For what? Hold, my lord; he is. my 
servant—a simple fellow——” 

“ He. slew.a queen,” replied Egrl, Edgar; as some 
of his men bound Reuben Maybold. 

“ At the command of the queen, by whose pardon 
you are an earl again; my, lord,” cried Maybold. 

“ True. 
earl, fiercely. 

And with a single stroke he swept the head of the 
executioner from his shoulders, 

“I had sworn to slay him,” said the earl to’ Lord 
Bertram. “He slew Mary of Seotland., There are 
two knaves, Ramorset. and Prance, who had some- 
thing to do with the detection ofthe conspiracy 
which, had it been successful, would have put.Mary 
Stuart upon the throne. I saw them.at Stepmore 
Retreat... I would they were here now.” 

“ Nay,” remarked Duke Richard, “we have had 
all too much bloodshed. Maybold, or Martriesford, or 
by whatever name he called himself, was. an evil 
man, or I should much regret that he died for hav- 
ing obeyed Queen Elizabeth. But let us move on to 
the castle, for now, indeed, beyond dispute am I its 
master.” 

Lord Charles and Duke Lewis both being dead, and 
Duke Richard being readily recognised by hundreds 
of those who had known him in his youth, he found 
himself immediately acknowledged as rightful lord 
and duke of T'renthamdale. 

“Why, father,” asked Sir Bertram, when a chance 
offered to put the question, “ why for so many years 
did you remain disguised? When my grandfather 
died why did you not claim yourrighis? Why allow 
my evil uncle, Duke Lewis, to enjoy your rank and 
wealth ?” 

“My son,” replied Duke Richard, “the attempts 
made to destroy me by my brother, my step-mother, 
and others, appalled me, disgusted me. A species of 
terror held me in concealment for years—custom, 
habit, made my life as a merchant very pleasant to 
‘me. I intended that you should inherit the dukedom 
after my death. Earl Edgar would never consent that 
his daughter, the great-granddaughter of a queen, 
should wed the son of a tradesman, and so I resolved, 
for your sake, to claim my own.” 

Prince Selim, Molina, Sir Blaize, and the surviving 
Moslems departed for the nearest seaport, and none 
of them were ever again seen in England after they 
set sail for Constantinople. 

Of the life of the ambitious and beautiful Molina 
Maudstone, this story has no more to say. 

The scrivener and his clerk, on learning that the 
supposed merchant was Duke of Trenthamdale, be- 
came so alarmed for the safety of their necks, the 
warrant for his arrest having been gotten by forgery 
and perjury, that they fled to Holland, where both 
were forced into the army, and soon shot as de- 
sorters. 

Lord Bertram and Adelcia Louvaine were wedded 
within a week after the death of the evil Duke Lewis, 
and together they visited Stepmore Retreat, and there 
they passed the first months of a happy married life, 
which extended far into the reign of Charles L., the 
successor of the successor of Queen Elizabeth. Nor 
meddled they with the “ Queen's Secret.” But fear- 
ing its existence might some day cause calamities to 
befall some of their posterity, Duke Richard, Barl 
Edgar, Lord Bertram, and Lady Adelcia destroyed 
the contents of the lost casket, and only ashes re- 
mained of the “ Queen Secret.” 


THE END. 





FACETIZA, 





Some men are so extravagant that if they owned 
the Solar System, they would cut the moon up into 
ghillings, and squander the proceeds in a week. 

“Do you keep matches?” asked a wag of a re- 
tailer. ‘Oh, yes, all kinds,” wasthereply. “ Well, 
then I'll take trotting match.” =~ 

Marriacze.—lIt is proposed that no widow shall 
be allowed to marry until all the single ladies are 
disposed of. 

“ Harp times! and we must make the most of what 
little we have!” as the grocer said when he watered 
his vinegar. 

“Ou! my dear child, how came you so wet?” in- 
quired an affectionate mother of her son. “Why, 
‘ma, one of the boys said I daresn’t jump into the 
creek, and by jingo, I tell you I ain’t to be dared.” 
A Goop Pus.—Canon Godall was proverbially 
fond of punning. About the same time that he was 
made Provost of Eton he. also received a stall at 
Windsor. A young lady of his acquaintance, while 
congratulating him on his elevation, and requesting 


him to give the young ladies of Windsor and Eton a 





drawn apart to consult! What now—somebody else 


You do well to remind me of it,” said the | 


with her fan,.and, caused. the/powder to fly about, 
upon which the doctor, exclaimed, “ My dear, you 
son grit powder. out,.of the canon,, but not. the 


Mvecain’ seysthe never tried bark but once, and 
then it was so mixediwith bite, it was questionable 
whether it did him:much good. It was recommended 
by a gardener,:as'e@ cure for an appetite for other 
people's fruit. 

We heard'a good joka once of a party of young 
fellows who found fault with the butter on the board- 
ing housetable. “What is the matter with it?” 
inquired the mistress. “Just you ask it,” said one, 
“it is old enough to speak for itself.” 

A cLocK is a sore puzzle to a ptigilist, for though 
it is up to time alent it only strikes at the Seats, 
and takes a day in getting through a single round. 
2» spars so badly, too, with both its hands before its 

‘ace. 

Ir young ladies have a fault it is sometimes in 
being little too forward; but then. this is a fauli 
which they always correct in after age, for as soon 
asa young lady has reached thirty, she begins to 
make amends for her former forwardness by going 
backwards regularly every year. 


“Have you very large crops in this neighbour- 
hood?” “Wal, yes, pretty sizeable considering. 
Last fall we had corn enough to make one thousand 
barrels of whiskey in the town, besides what was 
wasted making bread.” 

Accent Rigut.—“ Ah, my 
have you been for a week back?” “For a weak 
back! Ihave not been troubled with a weak back, 
I thank you.” “No, no; where have you been long 
back?” “Long back! Don't call me long back, you 
scoundrel !” 


fellow, where 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 

Some twenty years ago, I was coming from Cal- 
cutta, in a good ship I then commanded; I had.been 
away from home eleven months, during which. time 
I had heard no news thence, either private or public. 
Off Barnegat, we fell in with a fishing smack, having 
on board a man and a boy, father and son. We: 
wanted some fresh fish, and the father coming on 
board, we soon made a bargain with him, receiving 
in exchange for a real Indian bandanna handker- 
chief, a plentiful supply. 

“ Well skipper,” said I, after the barter was.over, 
“ what's the news?” 

He nodded his head thoughtfully for a moment, 
and said: 

“ Potatoes is five shillings a bushel!” 

“Ts it possible?” 1 asked, “ but.the news, what is 
the news?” 

“Wal,” said he, “there was a great. crop on ‘em 
last fall!” 

“Never mind the potatoes,” said I,.‘tell us the 
news—what’s going on in the political world ?” 

“ Politikil!” said the fisherman, standing. silently 
for a few minutes. “ Politikil? d'ye.see that feller 
in my boat yonder?” pointing to his son, a mop- 
headed fellow of eighteen, “wal, captin, that a'r 
chap made two hundred pounds last winter!" 

There was no use in trying to make anything out 
of him, and so we - Three or four years after, 
on my return from another voyage, coming on the 
same coast, I again met this fisherman.. He remem- 
bered me, took the identical bandanna I had given 
him, waved it, with a cheer, above his head, and 
swore J should have the best and biggest fish he had. 
I made another purchase of him, and was again 
anxious for the news. 

“ What's the news?” I inquired,—it. was just.after 
a general election. 

Said the fisherman: “D’ye recollect my boy that 
I had in the smack with me—the one who made two 
hundred pounds ?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Wal,” he raplied, his hard eyes beaming watery, 
“the little son is dead.” 

And that, said the captain in conclusion, is all | 
ever got out of the fisherman of Barnegat. 


Te cause of ladies’ teeth decaying at’ so much 
earlier a stage of life than those of the other sex, !ias 
been usually attributed to the friction produced by 
the constant action of the tongue. It has, however, 
been suggested with more gallantry, and perliaps 
with equal truth, that it is‘owing to the sweetness of 
their lips, as it is well established by popular belicf 
that sweet things spoil the teeth. 


Wan or Peace?—Secretary .Cox says—we learn 
from an American.paper—that President, Grant has 
determined to send Quakers. to deal with the In- 
dians ; and will soon appoint prominent. members of 
that society as superintendents and Indian agents. 
This is very harJ on the red man! After trying to 
demolish him with soldiers for ever so. long, no¥ 





ball during the vacation, happened to touch his wig 


the Americans mean to set the men of peace at him 
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He might get the better of the warriors in a fight 
sometimes ; but if he ever beats the broad-brims at 
a bargain, they are not true descendants of Fox.— 
Fun. 

WHOLESALE BuTCHERY.—When would the times 
be out of joint ?—When all who had a steak in the 
country found an enemy seizing on the chops of the 
Channel.— 

Poissons D’AvRIL.— To land a pickled salmon one 
would naturally usea “rod in pickle,” but how, ye 
Piscators, may a smokejack be brought to bank.— 
Fun. 

“ONLY A WOMAN'S HAIR.” 
A Somer. 
An, me! how sad the recollection seems! 
A cloud on the horizon of the past, 
Which ever through this weary time must last, 

And overshadow all my fairest dreams! 

We two had wandered beside summer streams, 
Our love—or so we thought it !—true and fast. 
Alas! what fond illusive visions cast 

A glory over life’s now ruined schemes! 


O, dear lost love! O, joy for ever fled ! 
O, bright hope vanished into dark despair! 
O, wondrous tresses on that lovely head! 
O, blessed curl that next my heart I wear! 
0, would that I—unhappy man !—were dead, 
Rather than know that she had Fa, caste 4 
—flun. 

HaRE-BRAINED.—We congratulate Lord Elcho on 
his selection of the month of March for the intro- 
duction of his “ Bill about Scotch hares.” He should 
be created Earl of March (hares) in the Scotch 
peerage.—Fun. 

Aut My Erz.—A hunting friend does not appear 
tothink that at Spring-tide Nature puts on her 
loveliest. He tells us that the hedgerows are fast 
becoming “ blind.” —Fun. 

Great Guys.—We see a good deal of. discussion 
going ou about the “ Fraser guns.” ‘Well, guns may 
be good phrasers, but we should like to know how 


they will speak to an enemy, when required to do |~ 


80.—Fun. 
FOLKES-TONE AND THE PUBLIC VOICE. 

Three children, aged respectively eleven, eight, 
and fourteen, were charged the other day for stealing 
a shillingsworth of rape greens on a farm near 
Salisbury. The prosecutor did not wish to press the 
case, being only anxious to stop such depredations. 
Lord Folkestone, after some not very wise remarks, 
wished.to fine the children 20s. and costs each, or a 
mouth in gaol! Eventually, some of the other 
magistrates protesting, his lordship allowed the child 
of eight years to be discharged. Of course, the 
brats had no right to steal; but a scolding ora 
whipping -would have been sufficient punishment, 
whereas a month in jail would be “ disedifying” 
education. “They manage these things better in 
France "—and really Folkestone is so near France 
that if he would only go there, no one would miss 
him.—Fun. 

AN AGREEABLE Surprist.—Mr. Lowe will go 
down to posterity as the author of a Surprise Budget. 
He may be said to have surprised everybody by 
Lowe-ring taxation.—Punch, 

THE HAIR ON LAW. 

The Police Force are in future not to be forced to 
use the razor, lip and chin are no Jonger to go bare. 
This change in the facings of the constabulary, 
which will make them more than ever airy favourites, 
is not the result of a shaving clause in an Act of Par- 
liament, but of an order, we might say an Imperial 
decree, of the Chief Commissioner, who in such mat- 
ters is supreme. By those who are sticklers for the 
liberty of the subject, some alarm is felt lest we 
should now be bearded by the police; but this is a 
groundless apprehension, and may be dismissed at 
once without the interference of Sir Thomas Henry. 
On the whole the force is to be congratulated on this 
change of hair, which to look well should be uniform ; 
but having experience of the vulgar in the streets of 
London, adults as ill as boys, to offer unpleasant 
personal remarks, we shall feel for P.C. during the 
sprouting season. A sudden thought. Now that the 
tax is going to be abolished, would it not be desirable 
to give the police a more imposing appearance, by 
permitting them to wear hair powder ?—Funch. 

Hints For A Horrpay.—Go to the Zoological 
Gardens, if you want to enjoy them, always for 
choice, on a very wet day. In your water-proofer, 
and under your umbrella, you will then have room, 
without inconvenience or obstruction, to see the wild, 
beasts fed.— Punch. 

HatTENTION.—Members who find it s sell to dis- 
cover some other M.P.’s hat on a favourite scat, and 


consult “ Hatsell’s Precedents of Proceedings in the 
House of Commons.” Or they might take the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown.— h. 


Goop Conpuct.—Sir,—I don’t know what time 
magistrates get up. But I am no early riser, and yet 
I was up before a magistrate twice last week. Some- 
thing wrong here.—Yours, WINKER.—Punch. 
|. EccumstasticaL INTELLIGENCE.—We rejoice t° 

hear that the musical services of St. Paul’s hav® 
been much improved by Canon Gregory. Congrega- 
tions will doubtless be attracted to the Cathedral by 
its Gregorian music.—Punch. 

AGreat Loss.—A Second Course of Lectures 
for Ladies is now being delivered at South Kensing- 
ton on “Size and Shape.” The Nova-Scotian Gian- 
tess and the Circassian Lady would be suitable 
living illustrations of his subject.—Punch. 

Can tr Be So?—The Right Hon. John Bright, 
speaking as the President of the Board of Trade, 
lets fall a word or two at times which may lead one 
to the notion that, what with deputations in the day- 
time, and questionings at night, he himself in his 
own person, without mention of his colleagues, un- 
fortunately constitutes the Bored of Trade.—Punch. 








TO EMMA. 


Ou, Emma, thou art wondrous fair, 

A new moon waxing in the air ; 

The love-star, with a tender beam, 
Hovering above it like a dream. 

I love to muse in reverie, 

On what thou art, what thou wilt be ; 
And hang with Fancy’s magic art, 
The angel picture in my heart. 


Time passes on, but may'st thou live 
To share each good that life can give ; 
May every year upon thee fling 

Rich blessings from its dewy wing ; 
May gentle layers round thee throng, 
With smile and sigh and vowand song, 
And all thy life, with tears unwet, 

Be a sweet song to music set. 


But ah! it may be thou wilt not 

Escape dear woman’s common lot ; 
Each lovely rose that now adorns 

Thy path, may tear thee with its thorn , 
Each fount that woos thee now to lave 
Thy red lip in its cooling wave, 

May shrink away from thy embrace, 
And leave but dust within its place. 


Well, if it must be so—if Fate 

Shall make thee sad and desolate— 

If all the stars that o’er thee burn 
Shall into lurid darkness turn— 

If every cloud, now white, shall hold 
The lightnings in its darkening fold, 
Then, then, oh, loveliest one, be strong 
To battle with the cruel wrong, 

Or o’er earth’s atmosphere to fly, 

And wander in the open sky, 

And'see in doubt and darkness hurled 
The wild confusions of the world. D. P 


GEMS. 


Tus best guardian of a woman’s happiness is her 
husband's love; and for her honour her own affec- 
tion. ; 
.Tere is not a-stream of trouble so deep and 
swift-running that we may not cross safely over if 
we have courage to steer aud strength to pull. 

Tr is in vain to hope to please all alike. Let a 
man stand with his face in what direction he will, 
he must necessarily turn his back on one-half of the 
world. 

A BAD wife is a shackle on her husband's feet, 
burden én his shoulder, a palsy to his hands, smoke 
to his eyes, vinegar to his teeth, a thorn to his side, 
a dagger to his heart. 

Once give your mind up to suspicion and fear, 
aud there will be sure to be food enough forit. In 
the stillest night the air is filled with sounds forthe 
wakeful ear that is resolved to listen. 


quarter of a century during which the Earl of Zet- 
land has held the office of Grand Master ofthe Free- 
masoas of England, and bis lordship having intima- 
ted his intention to retire from the office at the close 
of the present year, the Freemasons are getting upa 
testimonial to him which promises to reach the sum 
of 5,0007. His lordship lately declared‘ that he would 





who wish to know how to act wader tho cirenm- | vot apply the testimonial to any personal obje:t or 
sances, are recommended to go iuto the library and ; to any of the existing mssonic charities, and it now 


Granp Master.—The present. year completes the . 





appears that it is his intention to invest the money 
in the name of trustees and devote the interest tu 
the relief of distinguished brethren who may become 
distressed, and their widows or other relations de- 
pending upon them. The fund is to be called the 
Zetland Fund, and the disposal of it is to rest with 
the Earl of Zetland for his life, and after him with 
the Grand Master for the time. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Removing Foun Ark rrom WELLs.—A corres- 
pondent gives us an account of an ingeniously ex- 
temporised a) tus for removing carbonic acid 
from wells. It was simply an umbrella let down, 
and rapidly hauled up a number of times in succes- 
sion. The effect was to remove the gas in a few 
minutes from a well so foul as to instantly extinguish 
a candle previous to the use of the umbrella. 

New Mrruop or SuanpPenine Outtine-Toois.— 
A Paris journal says it has been discovered that if 
the blades of cutting-tools are steeped in an acid solu- 
tion, composed of sulphuric acid and water, in the pro- 
portion of one of the former to twenty of the latter, 
they will become as sharp as if ground, and will only 
require to be finished on the hone; the length of im- 
mersion must be augmented, we are told, according 
to the fineness of the édge required, but nothing is 
said about the average tine required, At anyrate, 
it is an experiment anyone can try. 

Cur Frowers—To Keer Fresx.—When cut 
flowers have faded, either. by being worn a whole 
evening in one’s dress, or as a bouquet, by cutting 
half an inch from the end of the stem in the morning. 
and putting the freshly-trimmed stalks instantly into 
quite boiling water, the petals may be seen to come 

th and their beauty, often in a few 
minutes. Coloured flowers, carnations, azaleas, roses, 
and geraniums, may be treated in this way. White 
flowers turn yellow. The thickest textured flowers 
come up the best, although azaleas ‘revive wonder- 
fully. Another very good mode of renovating cut 
flowers is to place them in water under a glass shade. 
For keeping flowers in water, finely powdered char- 
coal, in which the stalks can be stuck at the bottom 
of the vase, is excellent; it preserves them sur- 
prisingly, and renders the water free from any ob 
noxious qualities. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue tomb of Fuad Pasha, to cost 5,0000., will be 
erected at the cost of the Sultan. 

Tue Sultan is going to send a splendid sabre and 
the decoration of the Osmanié, set with diamonds, to 
the King of Greece, in token of alliance. 

THE price of bread has been lowered in Paris by « 
sou on the quartern loaf, which now costs 70 ceuts ; 
that is, sevenpence. 

THERE is a rumour current, that at the close of the 
present session, Mr. Disraeli will be raised to the 
Peerage, Mr, Hardy taking his place as leader of the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons. 

In Moravia a Jewess who lately attained the re 
spectable “ge of one hundred years, felt the other 
day a pain in her gums, which was soon after foun 
to be caused by the appearance of four new teeth. 

THE seasons of 1868 and ’69 will be memorable in 
the hunting world, more fatal accidents having oc- 
curred in the field than during any two previous 
years. The old axiom, “’Tis the pace that kills,” 
has been sadly verified. Men now go out to ride, not 
to hunt. 

“Tue oldest man in the world,” has just died. i? 
Poland. He wasnamed Semen, and lived in Podoliay 
on the estate of the Princess Oretwertinska. He re- 
counted the events of 1767 when he was a soldier. 
He had just entered his 139th year. At 80 his hair 
was quite white, and afterwards became of a brown 
shade. Never say “ dye.” 

A Lonpon confectioner has appealed to Chancery 
to protect his copyright in a design for a sweetineat 
—an imitation in sugar of an oyster, which is affixed 
to and sold upon a real oyster shell. Vice-Chancellor 
James held that the sweetmeat was a “ design” 
within the meaning of the Act, and granted an in- 
junction. 

THE Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal, granting 
the dignity ofa Baron of the United Kingdom of 
Great, Britain and Ireland. unto the Right. Hon. Sir 
James Plaisted Wilde, Knight, Judge of Her Majesty's 
Court of Probate and Judge Ordinary of Her Majesty's 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by the nam, 
style, aud title. of Baron Penzance, of Penzance, ir 
the county of Coruwall. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Decuixep witx Txanxs: ‘‘ The Miner’s Boy.” 


Iscnta.—Thesecurity is liable for the amount, provided 
John is insolvent. 

T.—None of your verses are up to our standard. The 
last is vulgar and slangy, and, therefore, no parody. 

8. E. E.—We cannot furnish you ber the iniorma- 
tion. Consult a Bath or Bristol 

H. M. S.—Your verses, “‘ The Lily, oat are hardly up to 
the mark ; besides, the subject is too hackneyed. 

Mopgsty.—You are entitled to see her and your chil- 
dren occasionally ; but not to live together. Lay your 
case before the visiting commissioners. 

Heten Evenan.—There is no relationship between the 
woman’s brother and the man’s sister. They are free to 
marry if inclined. 

Jos. GuepuaL..—There is no remedy except in steady 
determination to overcome the weakness. Mix in society, 
and have a little more faith in yourself. 

Water Tuorne.—We cannot advise you without a 
knowledge of your constitution. Consult your medical 
man. 

A CornresroxrpEent.—Yon do not say of what fabric th® 
dresses are made. Send this information, and we will 
give you a recipe, 

Exren Lxea.—Your verses are very creditable for one 
self-taught, although scarcely good enough for publica- 
tion. Persevere, and you will do better in time. 

W. J. C.—1 and 2. A father has governmental control 
over his children till they reach the age of twenty-one. 
3. A child is not responsible for his iather’s debts. 4. 
Handwriting careless. 

Inquirer.—Press them out gently between the fore- 
fingers, and wipe gently with a towel and warm water. 
They arise from secreted perspiration. Take medicine to 
purify the blood. 

A SunscriBeR FROM THE Finst.—You can see the wil! 
in Doctors’ Commons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, on pay- 
ment of a shilling. it you cannot come to town, get a 
friend to ask for you and report. 

J. Q. D.—There is a chance, if you are able to pass a 
examination. The ‘‘ Guide to the Civil Service” will 

ou every information, and will cost you about two 
lings Four handwriting is good enough. 

ly —The gentleman is bound in honour to fulfil his 
engagement. We should advise you to avoid, and try to 
forget him. We fear he isa fickle swain, and ‘would very 
likely treat you as he is now doing the other young lady, 

Intsn Constant Reaper.—You are evidently suffer- 
ing from extreme nervous ferme and your case is one 

requiring the best medical advice. Avoid quacks, con- 
sult a competent medical mee and conceal no- 
thing of your former life and practises 

Grace Ciivrorp.—Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup is 
very highly spoken of for children. It is ase safe. It 
soothes the child into a natural on he he ng all pain, 
and regulates the bowels. It may woulaee of any 
chemist at 1s. 1}d. 

J. M.—The fact of your having composed the “lines” 
> ag iy minutes is no recommendation. Bear in mind 

‘Easy writing is very hard reading.” Try n 
and take more time. The verses are far below our = 


A Vi DP. —To disperse freckles: take one ounce of 
lemon juice, a quarter ofa drachm of powdered borax, and 
half a hm of sugar; mix, and let them stand a few 
= s in a glass bottle, till the liquor is fit for use; then 

it on the hands and face occasionally. 

pee Auicr.—1. Your symptoms seem to resemble 
pestediy Consult a medicalman, 2. We have stated re- 

that we do not hazard opinions of character by 
writing. 8. Your handwriting would be better if you 
would more pains in the formation of the letters, 

A Wovutp be Sartor. ay at any of the respectable 
shipping offices, and th = you every informa- 
tion. re ou are respectable, intelligent, and industrious, 
you will pr d little difficulty in procuring a berth. Your 
friends will have to see to your outfit, or if it is out of 
their power to do so, the shippers may assist you. 

Onz 1x Trovsie.—1l. Your case isa very painful one, 
and we are — that we could not be justified in recom- 
mending an course of treatment. We havelittle 
faith in depliatories when the pa aeee toms are so bad. All 
you can do is to use the superfluous hair 
may be removed in time. 2. Hand dwriting very fair. 

Aw Anxious Morner.—There isa superstition attached 
to the occurrence, but no danger ifthe child is otherwise 











‘healthy. Shakespetiré says of Richard III. that he ‘‘ Was 
born with teeth in his head to bite and snarl, and draw 
daggers on the world !” But this is only poetical exag- 
geration. 

Harry Movuntsor.—The frosted appearance of ground 
glass may be very nearly imitated by gently dabbing the 
glass over with a piece of glazier’s putty,stuck on the end 
of the fingers; when applied with a lig ¢ and even touch 
the resemblance i is considerable. It is easy and inexpen- 
sive to repeat the process when there is any running 
over. ‘ 

Aeyes G. Pecruam.—If you can afford the time, the 
best course you could take would be to place yourself un- 
der the tuition of a competent teacher. If ee — to 
pursue the study alone, procure ** German a 
Master,” and study it carefully, after which ot Olen 
dort’s System.” Great perseverance is req 
anything like a mastery over the 

Oscar Dvpiey.—l. You should avoid ‘eating strong 
meats and malt liquors as muchas possible. Your's 
toms are brought on by the heated condition of the blood. 
Avoid stooping over your desk, keep the 
chest expanded, and take plenty of exercise. 2. 
writing would be greatly improved if gens — avoid th. 
flourishes and dashes which distinguish it at present, 

A Hovusexreren.—Spirits of oapthnrubod with a small 
painter’s brush into every part of the bedstead; three 
= + enge a is sufficient t for one bed. The mattress and 

ding of the bed should be examined, and the same 
process attended to, as they generally harbour more in 
‘hese. gente than in the bedstead. Another way is to 

——- ry ng of camphor to the bed just in the 

overhead, 

Witmorr.—l. We cannot give you er for cloth. 
To dye wool brown, s' in an infusion of green walnut 
peels. 2. To clean fea’ : four ounces of white soap 
oe small, dissolved in four pints of water, rather hot, ina 

4 basin ; make the solution into a lather by beating it 
with birch rods or wires, in uce the feathers, and rub 
well with the hands for five or six minutes; after this 
wash in clean water as hot as the hands can bear ; shake 
them till dry. 

THE SUNBEAMS. 
A traveller paused by a rippling stream, 
And gazed on the sunset’s golden beam, 
His limbs were weary, his heart was faint, 
And he murmured aloud his sad complaint : FS 
** Tell me, ye os ! ye flow’rets fair ! 
Why my heart is so weary, £0 full pig care P”” 
But the only echo that met his 
Was the song bird’s note so sweet ent clear. 


Just then a fair child came sporting by, © 

With sunny curls and a laug! ughing eye, 

He gazed on the traveller’s sun-burnt face, 
Then sat himself down with a childish grace. 
** Look, look !” he cried, “ at the golden beam 
Of the sunset on yon ri pling stream | 

Is it not lovely with colours rare ? 

I wish it would always linger there!” . 


The old man raised his weary gray head, 
And smiled as the prattler joyously said: 
**T should like to go to that happy home, 
Where the sunbeams play and the moonbeams 
roam ; 
It must be so orious, it must be so fair! 
Would you not like to be dwelling there ?” 
Peace came to his heart, and the old man smiled, 
He a lesson had learnt from that happy a? 
D 


Kare.—l. The hair is auburn colour, 2. The powder 
you tion is not < injurious. We would ad- 
vise you, however, to use it as little as possible. 3. If 
flowers of sulphur be mixed ina little milk, and after 
standing for an hour or two, the milk without disturb- 
ing the sulphur) be rubbed into the , it will keep it 
soft, and make the complexion clear. A little of the mix- 
ture should be prepared ov Suet ckarverae milk, and 
used the next morning, but no’ the milk 
becomes .! About a made for each oc- 
casion W: 

Karte Dosson. —To clean kid gloves, make a strong 
ther with curd soap and warm water, in rich ses stee: 
small piece of new flannel. Place the glove on a srs 
clean, and un, lace—such as the bottom of a 
dish—and having thoroughly soaped the flannel when 
squeezed | from the lather), rub the kid till all dirt re- 
cng an the flannel from time to 
1e. “Care must be taken to omit no part of hy hoy 

g the fingers, &c. The gloves must be dried 
by rain sun or > batoue a moderate fire, and a 
pearance of old t. When te ary th they must 
gradually be p’ out, and they Monk new. 

J. P.—After warming the leaf between the hands, ap 
printing ink by means of a small leather ball conten 
cotton or some soft substance, or with the end of the 
finger. The leather ball (and the finger when used for 
that purpose), after the ink is ian to it, should be 
pressed several times on a piece of leather or some smooth 
surface, before each ap pies ion to the leaf, that the ink 
may be = and e applied, After the under 
surface of the leaf has been . ciently inked, apply it to 
the paper where you wish the impression to be, an after 
covering it with a slip of paper, use the hand or -velled to 
press upon it. 

CatHieEN Mowtross.—l. To remove freckles : 
solve in half an ounce of lemon juice, one ounce of Venice 
soap, and add a quarter of an ounce each of oil of bitter 
almonds and deliquated oil of tartar. Place o mixture 
in the sun till it juires ointment. 
and Loop it for uo. Apply it to the face 

lor use, 
the manuer following : Wash 
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Mrxnie, nineteen, 5ft., black hair, brown eyes, dark 
complexion, and will have _. oncoming of age. Re. 
spondent must be a respectable tradesman. 

Annie, twenty-four, dark, ie hair, and thoroughly 
domesticated. spondent must be a tradesman 
spectable seafaring man. ag 

Oxrorpand Campriper.— Oxford,” dark, amiable, 
has a little money. ‘“ Cambridge,” twenty, ‘tair, pe bee 
a little money. 

Maca May, twenty-one, 5ft. 4} in., fair, light bro’ 
hair, blue eyes, ‘and amiable. Respondent ie have a2 
afecticnate 4 disposition, and not belong to the young men 

A Youne Maw or tre Perron, seventeen, tall, dark 
hair and eyes, tempered, and always cheerful. Re- 
suentent ana must be about the same age, fair, good looking, 
and “‘a young girl of the period.” 

he eg Pos oor enters, & 5 Be or shieriag Nas eyes, | fair 
Slee nin, sa Han EE i er ld like Gane 

° 
cartes de visite, ad ‘f 

Lizx D. eighteen, rather small and , brow 

— hair, = ~~ well ot name "tond of 
a man 
Would like to exchange eurtes de eiaity st ood mies 
Aenes, eighteen, brown hair, hazel tho- 
ee domesticated eye but has na money. 
ndent' must be tall, dark, and food lookin 
—- or mechanic p: selomcedl Handwriting care on. 
ss MortTIMER, resus fair, light brown hair, 
blue eyes, rather good looking, ch cheerful, domesticated 
t must be about 
twenty ve 


x Awnrz, utnctéen; 5ft. 2in., fair, gray eyes, 
sonata good looking, and thoroughly domesticated. 
Respondent must be desk ond tall eee —y mie- 


chanic pref 
Harry Harner -one, 5ft. Sin., a tradesmen 
tar uy, ak, sod rather oad sete eons 
home ; a tradesman’s ee hah. ‘ 
L., ae dark eyes, cod ooking and ami- 
* master mariner, — wan om country in 
spectable, and willing to share his travels. 3:4 
aonesee Sart Boom and Boom-torrive Lirr.—“ Stud- 
gies ot moos 5 twenty, 5 ft. PALS fair, brown p tale, _ 
We tt. 7 in. foe looking Boom tig be leone 
Respon dents — be about nineteen, cae ted, 
to be exchanged. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 
Ips Many is responded to by-—“‘ A Happy Scotsman,” 
SSE ETT R a gond iting; 
LYDA ht 
ond education age a come. 5 Sey a i Sagar 
y—" -two, 5 
‘Ancuzr by—** K 'B Ww, ” ake: ain, thedium height, 
dark brown hair, blue figure, and very do- 
— Money ve o7on; good, igure, and ver Ac: 
cea Be Lorak, J.,” considered good looking, arid is 
ces. Respondent must be about twenty, 
gracehl raed toe fond of music ; The \ et Barford,” twenty- 
woe , fair, a hege pony @ govern- 
ment appo’ pointment oO f 1008 prospects, 
well educated, oat, ~ of an tt actionnts dis +0 
Frep B. by—“* H bene = gee | loo. 
roughly doteaticated | alr ughter of a res 
tradesman. Expects a large fortune on the 


of an 


“Bus Exep Rosz ‘td ag ot aye twenty-one, 5 ft. 
Sin., light wa te epee frown hair, good looking, fond of 
music, ‘he pianoforte, an engraver; and by— 
Owen 3, - trvel medium height, fair, tem- 
educated, also a and fair 


pered, steady, a clerk, well 
ere by—* Harriet, ae 5 ft. 
ack Compass by— ” 6in., 

hair, gray eyes, and Pen ren % + gar 

Aba by—** % twenty- five, tall, dark, and in 
& permanent situation, | orn a good 

‘Tom BLNNACLE dar Gentle Annie,” twenty, tall, fair, 
light curly hair, considered looking and of an aifec 
bags disposition. Would like to exchange cartes 


An ATHietTic Youne arte “ Fanny, the Dress- 
maker,” eigh’ tall, fair, dar! hair, brown eyes, and 
fond of home. ould like carte de visite, i 

Rosa by—‘‘A Constant Reader,” pecuny seven, 5 ft. 7in., 
fair, is a steady, industrious mechani c, has money nearly 
“—* Rosa’s, and is about to start in business for him- 


GenTLE Annrz by—‘G. M.” (a tradesman), twenty- 
one, 5 ft. 9in., stout, dark brown curly hair, brown eyes, 
has good j rospects. we like to ex cartes 
by—* J. W. B.,” twenty-one. » dark. 
renee ould ‘like to 
aight, fair, b hair 
oui 

, affectionate, and fond of home. 


change ca: 
Frances ANNIE D'by -by— 
and twenty, medium 


respectabl e lively, ‘os 








Parr LXXII., ron Mar 1s wow Reapry. Price 64. 

*,* Now Vou. XII, of Tux Reap 
Pome a mel 

Also, the Trrzz and Inpex to Vou. XII. Price Ons 
PEenyyY. 


N.B.—CorrEsroypENTs Must ADDRESS THEIR jane 
TO 5a Epitor or “Tus Lonpow Reaper,” 334, 8 


we Pome eo vol Rejected _— 
rs | shoul etal po sen us voluntarily, authors 
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eager a 
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novel a 
enough 
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circums 


